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“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


- ** a. 
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Vou. XXVI.—New Surizs, No. 1086.) LONDON: WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1866, Prion { UNSTAREED:. fd. 
i — 
ACKNEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 1 J NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
7 and SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the SCHOOL. 8 PANY. (Founded 1845, and empowered by special Act 
GOSPEL. Under the Government of the Council of the College. of Parliament.) ' 
The ANNUAL DEVOTIONAL SERVICE in connection Head Master THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M. A., F R. 8. The income of the Company from all sources is £100,000. 
wien ine commencement Of tne Rack en Wenner: | Vice-Master—E, R. HORTON, M. A, Fellow of St. Peter's . 
next, tie 5th September, at Seven o'clock. An Address will College, Cambridge. ** st i 2 266,450 
be delivered by the Rev. EDWARD MAN NERIN , of | , HENRY MALDEN, M. A., Professor of Greek in the Col- r ee PP 
Bishopagate-street Chapel. a lege. has charge of the highest Greek Class. A : ' ns oP ee r ’ th 
Tea will be provided at Six o'clock. ‘ — 4 — > 1 gy all 3 2 2 B 9 in unrepresented places. Apply to the 
or New Papils, at 9.30 a.m. 8 must ap n 8 
r sodas | tine Peomsn Wedneee. te 8h Sper 80 Th r 


A from Candidates, should be directed to the Rev. hours of attendance are from 9.30 to 3.45. Of this time one 


‘All, at the Seminary, Well-street, N.E * — bpp 1 * * pay grouse R OYAL INSUR A NCE COMPANY. 


J. E. RICHARDS, Secretary. | subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Lati 
August 29, 1866. Greek Seach, and German Lan — Ancient and English oe ANNUAL MEGTING was held on mar, the 10th 
, 4 inst.: CHARLES TURNER, E-q., M. P., in the chair. 
History, Geography (Physical and Political) Arithmetic, and The foll 
HE ROYAL JENNERIAN and LONDON | Book. keeping, Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, o following is an epitome of the Report :— 
— into three terms. Fee, £7 per term. Gymnastics and Fencing „The progress of the Company, as respects the amount of 
The ANNUAL MEETING of this Institution will be held | extra. business effected. has been satisfactory, the returns of duty 
on TuEsDay next, the 4th September, 1846, at the INSTITU- JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. published by Parliament, on the motion of the Chairman of 
TION, No. 18, PROVIDENCE-ROW, FINSBURY-SQUARE, Classes for Young Beginners. this Company, exhibiting by far the largest measure of 
a E. C., at Four o’clovk p.m., when the Report will be read. 1 1 N are for 2 1 ages pe 1 n e ag ren op! 1 ex ge 
i i b orary Secre nine, who are kept wholly apart from the older boys. ey be net amount o premium for the year, after 
8 — Ea wore 3 — as A. have the use of the play- ground. but the hours of Jesrons and deducting guarantees, is £414,733 18s, 
by Dr Epps, the Medical Director, No. 89, Great Russell. | Tecreation are so arranged as to diff-r from those of the older | 4% LIFE BRANCH. 
street, Bloomsbury, W. C. boys. Fee for each term, £6, and 3s. 6d. for stationery. Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be ro- 
a * of eee te 75 — pe to or in — — time | ported that the progress has been marked by unchecked 
two hours altogether are allowed for recreation and dinner. success. This will be made clear by one or two statistical 
OYAL FOLLY t.820228 4. Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment. A | expositions, K 


— monthly report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is| Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is 
Exhibition of and Lecture on the Prussian Needle Gun and | sent to his parent or guardian. found that the first, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, commenced. 


other breech-loading rifles; Henri Drayton’s Musical Enter- The School is very near the Gower-street Station of the | with a sum assured for— 
tainments. The Kaleidoscope and Pepper and Tobin’s won- | Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ walk of 


Year 1846 of. £28,319 ., and ended the with a 
derful illusions. The Cherubs Floating in the Air, the | other railways. | : sum . 
Modern Delphic Oracle, and 2 his Creations, The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on | he Second, 1850-54 total of £373,196 ' 
with recitals by F. Damer Cape, Eeq.; Dugwar’s Indian | Monday, Ootober lst. Do. 1850.. 95,650.. do. de. 788,408 
Feats; Lectures by Messrs, King and Stokes; and numerous | The Sersion of the Faculty of Arts and Laws will commence | The Third, 1455-60 
other Entertainments, Admission to the whole, One Shilling. on Monday, October sth. Do. 1855.. 206,514.. do, do. 1,686,678 
Open from Twelve till Five, and Seven till Ten. Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at The Fourth, 1860-64 ’ ’ 
| the Office of the College. Do. 1800 .. 4409,43, do. do. 8,480,215 
. OARD and RESIDENCE offered to a LADY CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. | And now the first year of the fifth like vin, 1865, the 
in a cheerful Christian Family in the neighbourhood of | August 21st, 1806. Company has granted assurances for 488,608, nearly twice 
po ge The — is gs o children or | ~ 3 amount at the commencement of the last quinquennial 
er boarders. erences exchanged. ETT LET riod. 
Address, X. Y. Z., care of Mr. 1 Post- office, T a — ART SCHOOL. 8 It, * the 2 of the total — iy ending in 
4, Portedown-terrace, Kilburn, N. W. MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL „ GUMEGIG GF Me pani Gao tha, Gia a eae 
ant, P . ness that would be effected in the quinquennial period now 
o MILLINERS._WANTED, a YOUNG Heap Masrer: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. S P 


running would be more than has ever been on record in any 
LADY to take the MANAGEMENT of a SHOWROOM, | SEConD Masren: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Keq., M.A. | ineurance establishment in this country. 


y 
She will be required to Superintend the Trimming and The Next TERM will COMMENCE on the Ist Avavsrt, „»The Directors have likewise to report that the Life funds 
Making-up of Bonnets, and also Mar.tles, as well as serve | when a portion of the New Buildings will be ready for Ovcu- | have increased by the sum of £103,146, the accumulated funds 


Customers. One accustomed to a middle-claes Country Trade | pation. : ot this department now amounting to £740,458, As an addi- 

preferred. if PRESENT TERMS ; — of ” —_ — 00 per yay re * ue en te 
Apply to W. S. Sheavyn, Atherstone, Warwickshire.’ uring tue next ten years may now rly antic! 5 

io 5 1 eh ion pom — Pantie —— 8 — — — i — — — within reasonable expectation that during this period the Lilie 


, rig oe funds will approach nearly to £2,000,000 sterling. 
LADY wishes to recommend a very respect- These Terms will be increased Ten Guineas for Pupils “The 4 0 — Proprietors she a Dividend 
able YOUNG PERSON as HOUSEKEEPER or | entering after August. 


. be declared of 38. per share, and a Bouus of 4s. per Share, 
ASSISTANT HOUSEKEEPER in a FARM HOUSE. She together 78. per Share, free of income-tax. 


thoroughly understands the duties of such a Situation, and is 4 ' It is a matter of satisfaction to state that after withdraw- 
both trustworthy and highly principled. DUCATIO N for * OUNG LADIES, ing the amount of this Dividend and Bonus from the profi 
LANSDOWNE-HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, LIEI- sane N tha 

Address, A. B., Post-office, Lympsfield, near Godstone, OESTERR. and loss account, a edit balance will still remain to that 

Surre a account of no less thau 202, 076 9s. in addition to the reserve 
y. (Situation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town.) fund, which, by the tation of th reaches 

— — Conducted by the Misses MIA LL. assisted by Professors, | the zum ry ee neue + 7h oe 
ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, a SITUA- and French and English Resident Governesses. th ope ha : 

0 0 TION in the GROCERY and PROVISION BUSINESS, | A thoroughly solid Euglish education, under the immediate | Thi- report was unanimously adopted. 

either to MANAGE a BRANCH, or as an ASSISTANT. For superintendence of the Principals; with all the necessary PERCY M. DOVE, M and Actuary. 

qualifications and general conduct, good references will be | 8ccomplishments—French, German, Latin, Music, Singing, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 

given. Drawing, — Occasional Scientific omnes from Professors. en : 

1 Address, G. Longland, Jun, Olney, Bucks. ee ey SS 8 Beh . and, « At an extraordinary general meeting of the Shareholders | 


Ref to th ts of th ‘ls in HARPER TWELVETWKEES, LIMITED, held on Monday, 
OCKSIDE SANATORIUM, MATLOCK erences to the parents of the pupils. at the Works, at Bromley-by-Bow, it was resolved that the 
BANK, DERBYSHIRE, Fstablished 1860, ie replete 7 undertaking be he:ceforth carried on under the objects and 

with every convenience for the most skilfal application of the HE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, BIRK- | @esignation of the General Trading Company, Limited.“ 


Water Cure, and the comfort of its inmates. Terms, from DALE PARK, SOUTHPORT. Morning Star, June 19, 1868. 
One 3 * % to Two Guineas a week, Physician, J. Cash,, Home comforts. Superior educational advantages. Mode- HE GENERAL TRADING COMPANY, | 
Ed., M. R. C. W . | tate Terms. Prospectuses and References from the Rev. E. LIMITED, IMPERIAL WORKS, BROMLEY-BY- 
For particulars apply to Mr. W. O. Wyles, Propristor Webster, M. R. O. P., Principal. BOW, LONDON, E. 
pets | Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 Shares of £10 each. 
HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD.—The next D * Sulllin N r Share on application, and Ten 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; SESSION begins on Wepnespay, September 12th. 3 Shillin ＋ 1 45 — 5 
or Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for £1 1s. | Prospectuses may be had on application to the Principal | Aga g 
the Perfect Course of Lessons. G. F. H Sykes,-B.A. Pupils from this School have obtain Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. distinctions at University College, at the London Matricula- | The above Company is carrying on the well-known Business 
tion, Oxford Local, and College of Preceptors’ Examinatious. established and successfully developed by Mr. Harper Twelve- 
R COOKE BAINES trees, at the Imperial Works, Bromley-by Bow, London. 
Xe ° ö 
M Ffw compensation VALUER, „. MR MISSES HEWITT receive YOUNG | ,,7h rem? tuancial orss hae produsad « general distrust 
| 106, Cheapside, E. C. | ae Pag wehe eee e- 3 has direoted publio attention to the stability and regu- 
ssuran ted. Rents collected. Auction Sales an erences are kindly perm v. F. Tucker, 29, | larly earn rofits of well-conduc oint-8 ng 
ae undertaken. . Hilldrop-road, Holloway, N.; Rev. E. White, Tufuell-park Companies, which are consequently absorbing the capital that 
Bis — West, Holloway, N. has 1 3 <= too ready to — — 5 —— 
OOK’S TOURIST TICKETS for One or The next Term will COMMENCE on Tavgspay, Sept. 13, — — +p R ter lina toe’ Ge Meenas Fav wend 
Two Months from any date, for PARIS, SWITZERLAND, | Prospectuses can be obtained on application. share Capital, and invite applications from all who are 
and ITALY, are the Cheapest. Swiss Tickets are available for 44, Hilldrop-crescent, Camden-road, N. det irous of securing the legitimate profits of a carefully oon . 
any express and ordinary train, are freely recognised by all ducted Trading Company. 
— * N 1 HITTINGTON HOUSE, FOREST. DEPOSITS are also received by the Company at 5 per cent. 


° —— HILL, SYDENHAM.—The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR | per annua, subject to Three Months’ notice of withdrawal; 
ee to Cook 8 Paris and Swiss Tour, ’ Is. „ post free, 7 a — to board and educates. The ew or re oF aed cont. — * ody longer — ‘ th 
ar- of instruction includes the subjects uired for the Oxfor plications sho orw to the etary, a 
COOK 8 28282 TOURIST TICKETS provide for! Local Examinations. ~ fra *r Drawing, and 9 Offices of the Company; or to — in 
8 oe Aa L > Nenagh hl bse Modern Languages. Referees—Sir F G. Moon, Bart., E. Director, at the Works, Bromley-by-Bow, London, B. Pro- 
160 pages of Letterpress, 8s, post free. Hamilton, Esq., M. P., Professor Fawcett var M.P., Rev. 3, | spectuses free by Post. Active Agents wanted. 
* 


. martin, J. Spence, U. D., Newman Hall, LL. H, W. J. Unwin JOHN NOBL t 
COOK’S TRIP in September to Emancipated VENICE. , , 5 E, Secretary. 
See new number ot Excursionist,” 2d. ; oat ise, 8d. | a a 12. 48 19 . dc. &. Other references, Registered Offloes: 10, Bridge-street, Westmiuster, S. W. 


Tourist Office, 98, Fleet-street. Works 2 Bromley-by-Bow, London. 
1Q EST BRIXTON, 8.—OBERLIN HOUSE — 1 8 
Heep B 100, Strand, two doors west | W. bo 0e rom YOUNG GENTLEMEN. ——— 


attention of gentlemen accustomed to wear superior articles of, Prospectuses of the above forwarded on application, Re- TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WAL gS 
dress to their fashionable articles for the not SHOOTING | ferences to Parents of Present Pupils. ? 


and LOUNGE SUITS. Novelties in Trousers and Waistooate. School REOPENS September 7. LENFIELD PATENT ST SREB 
Holyland’s renowned Beaufort at moderate cash : Term system adopted. | sed in the Royal Laundry i 
33d SAMUEL J, WILKINS, Prineipal. AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, i 


WMTIVdSMAN 


2 * . bp * em 3 
— * 1 ‘ 


Avaust 29, THE NONCONFORMIST. 1866. 
Lo DON and GENERAL WATER| ALS.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— | A LEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, at five 
PURIFYING COMPANY. LEA and COMPANY'S Price for H ON, and six guineas CHAPPELL and Co. recommend 


CISTERN f FON DC 4G 
PURIFYING COMPANY, which bas received the support of 
scientific and medical men, numbers of whom use the filters, 


and have given testimonials of ite efficacy. These filters have 
been — 5 in her Majesty's household, by other members of 
the Royal Family, and in the Loudon military itals and 
barracks; No attention whatever is necessary on the part of 
servants, &c., under this system, ae when the filter is ouce 
fixed it remains constant self-acting. 


Dr. | 18, 1865 :—=** At th first 
perceived that the gi. eich it is 2 are 
tifleally correct. now, a long 


on 
after experience of its 
action, I find hat the operation of it is simple and certain.” 


PURE WATER AND CHOLERA, 
n gets further advanced, 


overspreads our land, eve 
with RANsSOM4K’S PATENT 
means of which an ample 
ined without trouble, and at 
: -street, Soho, London 
munication of Ch days 


It is that every family should be pro- 
vided wi the water, not only of ri 
but also to become contam nated. 
* Pu 


F 


Temoves 
Apply do the Patentes, . 
rend 


Price from Five Shillings and upwards, 


- WHOLESALE THA DEALBBS, 
40, QUEEN-STREST, UANNON-STREBT WS3T, E.O. 
“STANDARD TEAS” 
(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 
amen teas to combine strength 


vour, 
No. 1 Black, at 28. 10d. No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
97 8 Black, at 80. . 


at 2a. Lod, 
: in Sid. and ub, Cani-ters. The 
— — 


Py) 3 ditto, at Ss. 2d, 


des inélude 
ples sup- 
ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 


1 


preference given during the past 

to 441 Teas will be 
now thé prices are so tly re- 

ve supetiority has attracted a host of 
as & protection spurious imita- 


Samimands Ce 


KM eh Sxatortton, seo 


2) Lamb's Conduit-etreet, W. O. Price 
Betablished 1801. 


WHISKY 


Bold in bottler Ss. 84, each, at the retail houses in Lon 


don; b 

who 
Observe 

han’s LL 


1 


the agents in the di towns in England; o 
at 8, eas Ua ene London, * 


the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
Whisky.” . 5 * 


. on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of } at 5e. gallon, in ſour-gallon . 
galion n Mah tap con 7 

The wine should be kept in a eool place and the consump- 
tion be moderately quick. 

H. N ¥EARON and SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New 
Bond-atreet ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 
dozen, 71. 48. per six 121, 158. per quarter 
Rail paid to any station in England. This wine will be 


found of superior quality, is sott and old, and though full 
a A the slightest approach 
Tuos. Nun 


and Wi and Merchants 
Sows, Wine, Spirit, —＋ an 


Be SON, J . by Special. A ppointment to 
BENSON'S WATCHES. Prise Medal, 1865. 
BEsson's WATCHES, sent cafe by post. 


BEN S' 


BENSON'S 81 


IN’S CLOCKS, mauufactured by 


Power, 


LVER & ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S GOLD JEWELLERY. Novel 
abd Artistic 


BENSoN's ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 
Benson, Old Bo 


ud-atreet and Westbourne 
grove. 


BEN STEAM Factory and CITY i 


to | station, 


| 


HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALIL/S-END, the best House 
Coal, iirect by screw steamers, or the Great Northern Rail- 
way, is 263, per ton; Hartlepeol, or Wall’s-end Seconds, 25s ; 
best Silkstone (G. Chambers and Co.'s), 23s. ; Wharncliffe, 236; 
second-class, 22s.; new Bilkstone, 228.; Clay Cross 233. and 
20. Derby B ht, 20s ; usley. 20s, ; Tanfield Moor, for 
Ws. ; g 1 beat mall 18s, Ooke, 158, per 
chald net éash. Beli gre, ly sorten to any 
pn t of London. Al) orders to LEA and OO. Offices, 
Highbury, N. land, N.. 1 Great Northern Railway 
Coal gat ng’ „: @nd 4 aad 56 Wharves, 
park W. No Travellers or Agenta employed 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 27s, per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her * and H. R. H. the Prince of es 13, Cornhil), 
E. O.; . Earl-street, Black frisrs, E. C.; Vaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor - canal, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor 
Hotel), S. W.; Sunderland-whart, Peckham, S. E.; and 
Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, S W.; and at Brighton. 
OavTION.~-The above are the only addresses of G. J. O. & Co. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO.’S ~ 
NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
PRODUCING WORK ALIEB UPON BOTH SIDES, 
£5 5s. | 
6, Newaats-st., & Reoswt-crrcus, Oxrorp-st., London. 
Catalogues free. 
EW and ELEGANT DRESSES at 10s. 01, 
12s. Od. ra full length. ins Mohairs, Arabian 
Lustres, and & Alpacas ave included. All the New 
Patte ns in French M clearing out at 73d. the yard. 
Most of them fast colours. The same precisely were 
rolling early in the season at is. 2d. Patterns free. 
HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 8. 
ILK DRESSE:s for MORNING or EVEN- 
ING WEAR, delicately printed oy French Artistes, on 
Violet, Green, Buff. Blue, Brown, White, and Black gruunds, 
85a. Od, the full dress. Paris present price, 60 francs. 
ne seat. 
HARVEY and 00., Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 8. 
(THomas TURNER (late with the Firm of 
H. and Co) 86, John Dalton- street, Manchester, 
invites the attention of p irties W. and others te his 
New aud Well-selected © .UCK of CABINET FURNIT: RE, 
Carpets, and Curtain 


Materials, all of Superior Style and 
Quality. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
In Oak and Mahogany. 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Complete Suites. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Every Requisite. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
Modern and Antique. 


CARPETS AND OURTAINS, 
Select Styles. 


HOMAS TURNER, CABINET MAKER, 
. $6, JOHN DALTON-sTREBL, MANCHESTER. 


ving HAST CHAIRS, COUCHES, & SOFAS, 


BEST QUALITY, 


of 800 different shapes constantly on view for 
selection and immediate deli . Easy Chairs made to any 
shape on approval. At T. H. FILME aud Son’s Manufac- 
tory, 81, 82, and 28, Berners-street, W., and 34 and 35, 
Charies-atreet, Oxford-street, W. An illustrated priced 


catalogue sent post free. 
Hats DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 
the New York original Packets. The only dye that remedies 
the evil effects of bud eyes. Black or Brown, price 4. 6d., 78., 
and 148. per case. 2 all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Wholesale, M. Hovenden Bons, Wholesale Perfumers, 5, 
Great Marlborough-street, W.; 93 and 95, City-road, E. C. 


U 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instan tl) 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, anc. y the Pro 
— W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s. 6d., 58. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


HA DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, aud arma. This great dis- 
figurement to female beauty: e 3 removed * thie. 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 38. Gd. each. Sent free to any railway 
and may be had of Perfumeis and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Guswell-road, 
Beware of Couuterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’s QUININE POMADE prepared with can. 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baidness, o 
bald patches where no visibie signs of roote exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 88. dd. and da, 6d. May 
be had of ail Ghemists and Perfumers, and of tae proprietor, 
W. , 853 (lave 90) Goswell-road. Sent free to and 
rai) 


way statica, Beware of Oounterfeits, 
CONSUMPTION.—DR. CHURCHILL’S 
Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Uhronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &., by 
the Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, aud 
by the Pills o. 11 pophosphite of Quinine anu ot Mangane-e, 
—— by M. H. owaun, of Paris, Prive 48. Od. per bottle 


hulesaic aud Retail Agents, DIA NEVUORD and Co. Chemists 
172, Bund-street, Loudon. 


REVENTION BEITER THAN CURE.— 


During the prevalence of kpidemie it ie of the utmost 
impoitance that the Stumach should be kept tree trum di-- 
vider, and the Blood in a state uf purity, Both these objects 
may be effevted by the use of Ka Yu's WOnovKLL'S P. LL, 
which rewovVe ali noxiou- socumUiations tiom the s) stem, aud 
Sted by all Medline Vout M De t. 


effvo 
all Medicine Vendors, Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread- 


| 


| 


these as incomparably the best cheap HaRMONIUMS., 
Aiexandie’s last medal (1862) was especially for cheapness 
combined with excellence of manufacture.” Four octaves, 


with one pedal board, five guineas; five octaves, with two 
pedal boarés, six guineas. Ae {iamense stock of all kinds. 
At Chappell’s, 50, New -atreet, 


ALEX ANDRE'S BOUDOIR HARMO- 
NiUM (The Qacen’s Model), as designed and manufac- 
expressly her Majesty's private use, in rosewood 
case, with ten stops and percussion accion, thirty-five guincas - 
also, with fourteen stops and percussion action, fifty-five 
guineas. These instruments sre eminently adapted for 
boudoirs and drawing-rooms,—CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New 
Boud-street. 


LEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 
MODEL HARMONIUM for the CHURC4, thirteen 
stops, four rows of vibrators, and Veuetian swell, worked by 
the heel of the right foot, in oak case thirty-two guineas, A 
large assortment may be always seen at CHAPPELL and 
Oo.’s, 50, New Bund-astreet. 


Field’s Patent Self-fitting Candles, 


From ls, per Ib. upwards, in all sizes, 


Field’s Marble Sperm Candles. 


ls. per Ib. 
To be had of all Dealers in Town and Country. 


DELICATE AND CLEAR 
COMPLEXIONS, 


WITH A DELIGATFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANOB. 
BY USING 


The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets 
44, and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J.C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


-™- = 


——— 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The medical profession for Thirty Tears have approved 
of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout, and 
Indigestion ; and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted 
for ladies and children. 

Prepared by WINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &0. 
172, New Bond-street, London, and sold throughout the world 
by all respectable Chemists, 


CauTion.—BSee that “ Dinpeford and Co.” is on each bottle 
and ied label over the cork. 


First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1866. 


SAUCE._LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains, 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


— — 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES OF THE 
STATE CHURCH. 


IIL, 
“NOT KNOWN IN THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


Tuvs superscribed, letters are often returned by 
the district postmaster to the head office. Giving 
an old sense to the word “ known,” namely, “ recog- 
nised,” or acknowledged,“ the sentence prett 
fairly describes that half of society in England whic 
declines the religious teaching of the Established 
Church. They are not known by the other half. 
“The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” 


Now, we have no wish to exaggerate. Separa- 
tion is not carried to such lengths, socially we mean, 
between the members of the National Church and 
of the Free Churches, as it was between the ortho- 
dox and the heterodox of the children of Israel in 
our Lord’s time. Some two centuries ago it used 
to be, but since then the temper of the times has 
become much milder. Still, although the letter of 
the text finds only a partial application in our day, 
the spirit of it is pretty generally exemplified. There 
are, of course, numerous instances in which Church- 
men meet Dissenters, on a social footing undisturbed 
by their politico-ecclesiastical difference, and there 
are some places where the chasm which divides them 
is bridged over by mutual respect, neighbourly feel- 
— true Christian charity. They are excep- 
tional, however, as may be proved by the pleased 
surprise which they awaken wherever they become 
known. As a rule, and in respect of free social 
intercourse, the two parties do not mingle. There 
may be little bitterness of feeling between them— 
though, unhappily, so much cannot be said in 
reference to many parishes—but they are interlaced 
by no friendly ties, they have very little in common, 
they are ignorant of each other's affairs, and don’t 
care to be enlightened—and, like oil and water, 
although they may touch each other, they do not 
coalesce. 

There are, as we have said, exceptions, the most 
conspicuous of which, we are bound to add, occur 
in towns where the Church is not only numerically 
but socially weak. Where the lines of division are 
so rubbed down as to remain scarcely visible, it will 

nerally be found that the obliterating process has 
— mostly originated and kept up from the side of 
Dissent. du the other hand, where the State 
Church is all-powerful, it is usually, in its social 
influences, most exclusive. The main ingredient of 
repulsion, not on the side of Dissent, but of the 
Church, is the clerical element. If this element be 
in considerable force, whether in urban or in rural 
districts, division is not only marked, but, if we may 
so say, it is designedly aggressive. It is to the 
clergy of the Establishment, and to their profes- 
me narrowness of sympathy, and sensitiveness of 


zz 


jealousy, that the disseverance of which we speak is 
chiefly due. If that element were eliminated, social 
anity would be easyenough. The traditional feeling | 


Gentlemen, and we 


of many successive generations would, no doubt, 


require time before it would altogether disappear— 
but disa it would, rapidly too, if it were not 
perpetually urged into active exercise by the clergy. 


To come back, however, to the line of observation 
on which we set out, we hardly know whether it will 
be necessary to. expatiate on the evil arising out of 
this non-recognition of each other by the two great 
sections of society. If they lived wholly apart—if 
a range of mountains or an ocean intervened be- 
tween them—although, ten chances to one, — 
would in that case be much more fully acquainte 
with each other’s characteristic habits and ways of 
life, there would be less reason to deplors their want 
of knowledge one of another. But it is not so; the 
individual men and women of whom such sections 
consist live intermingled over the whole surface of 
the country. They speak the same re, A | 
are subjects of the same Sovereign—they have the 
same ultimate standard of religious truth and duty 
—they jostle one another along the great thorough- 
fare of life—they meet and transact business in 
marts and on change they frequent the same 
places of amusement—entertain or instruct them- 
selves chiefly from the same books—but socially 
ignore one another; know as little of one another’s 
homes, families, domestic joys and cares, types of 
thought and shades of feeling, as if they were of 
different race, spake different tongues, and dwelt in 
different s. It will be seen at a glance how 
sensibly this state of things must detract from the 
advantages of neighbourhood; how it checks the 
growth of natural companionships ; how it narrows 
the play of kindly sympathies; how it impoverishes 
the resources of a community in regard to many of 
its purest pleasures and its best benefits. 

This, however, is only the negative side of the 
evil. It has a positive one. Unhappily, where 
knowledge is absent, prejudice is usually but too 
forward to fill up the vacancy. The uncultivated 
land is soon covered with weeds. Absurd and un- 
just surmises, the seeds of which are dropped into 
the mind as if by the birds of the air, quicken, 


- their fibres, and get a permanent hold upon 
the 


soil. Want of understanding easily becomes 
misunderstanding, and positive distaste and dislike 
not uncommonly has its origin in the self-imposed 
restraint put upon the sympathies. State ecclesias- 
ticism has brought about in England an antipathy 
analogous to that which is produced in America b 
the colour of the skin. There are myriads of intel- 
ligent people. in this country, some of whom have 
received the highest culture, in whose view Noncon- 


formity is a taint that spoils all the virtues—who if 


they find themselves casually in close social proximity 
to a Dissenter are conscious of an undefinable 
revulsion of feeling, and who, if they succeed in 
wholly suppressing it, and,in bearing themselves 
towards him with courtesy, take credit to them- 
selves for having done a magnanimous thing, as a 
man might who had sat down to meat with a leper. 
t to say with increased 
emphasis, ladies, shall be thrown together by chance 
in a railway-train or on a steamboat—at the seaside 
or during a trip to the Continent, and become 
mutually charmed with one another’s society, and 


desire, on their return home, to keep up the inter- 


course which has auspiciously commenced ; but if it 
turn out that the difference between Church and 
Dissent lies between them, the discovery goes ver 
far to cancel all that has passed. One meets wit 
the traces of this social antipathy in almost all the 
grades of life. They are so customary that they 
scarcely excite surprise, or provoke censure. The 
feeling which they indicate appears to rise up with 
such spontaneity, and so muchas a matter of course, 
that no one thinks of pausing to examine it, or ask 
whence it comes, or what it means. 


But what a reflection it is upon — society 
that it can harbour such an unmitigated barbarism ! 
And what a mischief-maker the State Church must 
be to sanction and encourage it! It is the one trait 
of social life in this country which our colonists look 
back upon with wonder and contempt, and which, 
whenever they revisit their native land, greatly 
abates their pride in it. And well it may! For 
consider what it indicates. Could this forced 


ignorance of certain classes of Englishmen dwell- 
ing side by side, hold its ground among Churche 
men in the face of any independent exercise of 
their own reason on 


heir e matter? Would any 
civilised man, left free to yield to the impulses of his 
nature, deliberately exclude from among his acknow- 
ledged neighbours and his possible friends a large 
section of the community, separated from that to 
which he himself belongs, only by their convictions 
as to the mode in which the Christian Church 
should be su — and the ultimate authority by 
which it should be governed? Can any better reason 
be assigned for ignoring the social claims of eccle- 
siastical negroes in this country than are put forward 
in America for despising people of African descent ? 
To say nothing of the wretched insularity of mind 
and manners it betokens, does it not point to some- 


thing even more humiliating—the prostration of the 


highest rights and attributes of man as a social 
being, at the behests of 22 jealousy and 
ecclesiastical assumption? But we are getting 
indignant. Let us shut up ſor the week, or the 
illustrations we have yet to exhibit will be apt to 
overpower our self-mastery. 


2 


ECOLESIASTIOAL NOTES. 


It is a happy circumstance for any people when 
they possess a leader who is qualified to the 
signs of the times; and it is an especially happy 
circumstance for any branch of the Christian Church 
to possess such a man. One of the reasons of the 
otherwise remarkable rise and decay of certain 
Christian organisations has been that they have not 
adapted themselves to the modes of thought and 
action which have been best calculated. to 
attract and guide the generations in which they 
live. The remarkable success of the Society of 
Friends in the first period of its existence, apart 
from the enthusiasm and the ability of the founders 
of that body, is to be attributed to the fact that it had, 
so to speak, discovered certain unobserved Christian 
truths, and that it gave expression to them in a 
manner adapted to seize hold of the minds of a 
large class of people. Some of these truths have 
since been absorbed by other denominations, who, 
in course of time, have, in this respect, grown up to 
the height of the founders of this society. The old 
Presbyterianism of the Stuart reigns has, in similar 
manner declined, because its system of doctrine and 
government, however it may have suited a certain 
transitionary stage of opinion in English religious 
society, did not suit any of its permanent conditions, 
and the leaders of that body were unable to adapt 
themselves to the changing character of the people. 
Episcopalianism is gradually declining amongst the 
Anglo-Saxon races for the same reason. It is not 
suited to the free development of the English cha- 
racter. Accordingly, we find that wherever it has a 
“ free stage and no favour,” as in the United States, 
in Canada, in the Australias, and in New Zealand, 
it is never able to attract a very large amount of 
sympathy and support. What it was two hundred 
ears ago it is now. It is associated in English 

history too exclusively with arbitrary civil and 
ecclesiastical laws, for it to command that respect 
and affection which is derived from traditional feel- 
ings; and its form of government exalts authority so 
much at the expense of individuality, and has so 
little warm attraction for any but a clerical order, 
that, unless it can be modified, as it might easily be, 
it has little chance, even in England, of retaining a 
large proportion of the population. Such local 
successes as it has recently achieved are to be set 
down to the account of the high personal character of 
some individual ministers. The system, as such, is 
making no progress. Bishops are subjects of satire 
rather than of awe, of contempt rather than of 
respect. The liturgy of the Church of England is an 
accident of Episcopacy, and it does not follow 
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because the people are attached to it that they are 
attached to the order of Church government 
with which, in this country, it is counected. The 
whole of the Church of England Liturgy might be 
adopted by any Baptist or Independent church, 
as the greater pertion of it has been adopted 
in the Countesg ef Huntingdon's Connexion, 
and recently in Wesleyan churches, without any 
compromise of their individual character as Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, Where this has been 
done, as in the cage of the Wesleyans it has pro- 
bably been done, simply and solely for the purpose of 
attraction, and not because it has been felt by each 
religious society that such a Liturgy best expresses 
its devotional feelings, nothing but demoralisation can 
ensue. Or where it is done for the sake of excite- 
ment and change, it is quite certain that no good 


can follow. Au evening contemporary lately ex- 


pressed in forcible but common-sense language, the 
philosophy of ritealism, and the same words may 
describe the philosophy of liturgies. To say in 
substance, said our contemporary, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, that men cannot worship without ritualism 
fs to say that men cannot work without gin-and- 
water. And we add, that to say men cannot pray 
without a liturgy is to say that they cannot walk 
without crutches. Of course, however, lame churches 
must have crutches, although it may be doubtful 
whether nervously flat churches or Christians are 
the better for their ceremonial stimulants. 


There can be no question that this is an age 


declaration in a recently published letter on the 
 Kirenicon,” that there was hardly any difference 
between the Church of Englarfd and the Charch of 
Rome, and that the former was fast drawing toward 
the latter. This is what a Roman Catholic thinks of 
the “ bulwark of Protestantism.” His lordship pro- 
ceeded to advocate the necessity of ecclesiastical 
reform in Ireland, quoting in proof of that necessity, 
many cases of gross injustice and inequality in the 
distribution of the revenues of the . Ketablished 
Charch. When a bishop advocates reform, what 
may not a Nonconformist do? 

No grosser insult to Nonconformists, and no 
grosser disparagement of the laws of one’s country, 
can be committed than in the case of remarriages. 
It is very lately that we called attention to such a 
case at Houghton, in Bedfordshire, and now the 
Rev. Richard Shelley, in a letter which appears in 
another column, states facts of a similar kind at 
Great Yarmouth. In this, as in previous cases, 
the initiative is taken by the clergyman 
urging it upon the wife and her friends. We 
know what this means. It is not necessary to 
State Churchism, and we do most State-Church 
ecclesiastics the justice of remarking that they un- 
hesitatingly recognise the validity of all forms of 
marriage sanctioned by law. Acts such as this are 
the blossom of priestism. They might occur in the 
United States as easily and as often as they do in 
this country. The doctrine on which they are 
founded, is that marriage is a religious service, and 


desirous of stimulants rather than otherwise, but on 


that the Almighty has committed the performance 


the whole not in favour of crutches. And it is an | of all such services to a regularly ordained order of 


age given, more than any other, for many centuries, 
to self-dependence. This one feature the Bishop of 
Oxford, in common with many High Churchmen, has 
seized, This party in the Establishment is so 
accommodating that it will adapt itself to the vices as 
well as to the virtues of the people. Pope’s doctrine 
that Whatever is, is right” is translated by them 
into the nineteenth-century English of Whatever 
is popular is true.“ The Bishop of Oxford sees it to 
be true that the age of endowments is gone. He is 
quite right; but we should have been glad if he had 
come to the conclusion that endowments were wrong 
before he came to the conclusion that they were un- 
popular. At a meeting of the Additional Curates 
Doolety at Lewes last week the Bishop formally gave 


Many people bad a not unnatural dread that if the 
gave — 4 for ae endowment of one thing, some ce 
son in the course of N years might take ic away for 
something else. Such a fear tended to prevent endow- 
ments. temper of the times was against endow- 


ments, and a man must be an uno mmonly foolish man 
who set himself up against the the times in 
order to back the old times. 


down the dog star to dine with us. (“ Hear, 
„ and laughter.) As to trying to bring back an age 
endowments, he had not the slightest idea of tryiug 
But any person who d to 


condition of man must try to mitigate the 


errors of the present time and direct his efforts into 


| 


priests, in whom special virtues and powers are 
centred. Such assumptions might, of course, simply 
be laughed at, and laughter is often the best weapon 
with which to meet them, but when they come in 
conflict with the rights of others, they need a differ- 
ent treatment. Many Dissenters have given such 
men as the Vicar of Yarmouth too great an excuse 
for their conduct by apparently esteeming no mar- 
riage valid, or, at any rate, fashionable, which is not 
performed “ at Church.” 

The holiday season is slowly departing, and the 
Taunton Church-rate case, which we report in 
another column, reminds us that it is time to say a 
word on the future of Church-rate agitation. 
There are very few towns of the size of the 
Somerset capital in which the exaction is now in 
force, and its abolition is rapidly extending to the 
villages. It seems, however, to be desirable that 
there should be a more rapid and a wider-spread 
agitation in country places. Few things would be 
easier to effect than this. All the towns have 
frequent and close communication with the surround- 


here was no more | ing villages, and with a very simple organisation it 
accomplishing that than there was of would not be at all diffleult to distribute tracts and 


organise small committees in each of those villages. 
The towns, that is to say, should constitute them- 
selves centres of agitation for their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, and do for each county, and parts of 


channels which would give back to poor humanity some | counties, what the Liberation Society does for the 


of the advantages which it possessed in the olden time. 
The of the times now ran in the direction of 


to enable little people to a 
0 hy Rgds ae 


22 t tbings. That bei ght 
could 


sanctify the principle of acting together. If 
we not obtain endowments, it was our duty to see 
if we could obtain something that would answer the 
same purpose, 

This is discovering a fact while it is a present fact, 
and not, as the usual habit cf the Church mind is, 
after it has become history. The Bishop discerns, 
not before it is too late, the signs of the times. And 
doing 80, he at once, like a wise man, accommodates 
himself to them and advises his Church to do the 
same. If,“ he says, we cannot obtain endow. 
ments, it is our duty to see if we cannot obtain 
Something that will answer the same purpose.” 
This is a vague euphuism in favour of the Voluntary 
principle. The only thing that will answer the 
name purpose as endowments is, of course, the free- 
will offering of the people given year by year, and 
eccording as they are needed. Not long hence we 
may safely predict, the Bishop will be saying, that 
these offerings answer not merely“ the same,” but a 
better purpose than endowments. He is on the road 
to discovering this fact, and we may safely leave the 
most astute Bishop on the bench to discover it. And 
after that, he will perhaps discover something else, 
but, at present, for fear of alarming him, we will 
refrain from saying what. 

Another Bishop has spoken—Dr. Knox, Bishop of 
Down and Connor. At his recent visitation, this 
prelate devoted nearly the whole of his charge to 
the subject of ritualism, and to the position of the 
Iriah Church. On the former he pronounced the 
opinion that it was far more dangerous than ration- 
liam, and did not hesitate to quote Father Lambert's 


whole kingdom. We put this suggestion before our 
friends without farther remark at present, but the 
time, we believe, will soon come when it will be a 
matter of imperative policy for them to adopt it. 


CHURCH-RATE CONTEST AT TAUNTON. 


On Thursday morning a meeting of the ra 
of St. Mary's, Taunton, was held at the Vestry Hall. 
There was a large attendance, the room being filled ; 
and the opposing pasties ranged themselves on 
different sides of the room, the Churehmen being at 
the right on entering, and the Dissenters on the left. 
The vicar being absent, Mr. P. Taylor, one of the 
churchwardens, was called to the chair. 

A Charch-rate of twopence in the pound having 
been proposed by the CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. LAWRENCE appealed to the Churchmen present 
to pay the expenses of their worship out of their own 
pockets. 

He had no doubt whatever that the necessary amount 
eould be raised by voluotary contributions; and if tbi- 
could not be done amongst their own body, he felt sure 
there were numbers of Dissenters wh» would give some- 
thing towards the amount, (Hear, hear.) He took a 
hi,her view, however, than as men. He took the view 
as Christians. How could they, as professing Chris- 
tians, seek to compel men who differed from them in 
their religious views to help to support their place of 
worship, and an Establishment of which they did not 
approve? (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) 

Mr. Rossiter said that Church-rates were 
defended because they were the law, bat the law was 


a bad one, and he was supported in this opinion by 
the Hc use of Commons. 


As many as 334 members of the House of Common 
nive-tenths of whom are Churchmen, had deliberately 
stated that the Church-ra e system was a bad one, and 
that there was no remedy for it but its total abolition. 
(Applause.) He was also supported in his opinion by 
three-fourths of the people of England. es, 8 


and No, no.“) More than one-half of he 
| England were (No, no,” and Yea, yes”) 


—and one half of the Church people were opposed to 
Church-rates. In one-half of the parishes, taking their 
value into account, Church-rates had been abolished— 
(No, no,” and Yes, yes”)—and, as he had before 
said, the opinion of the people of Eogland was repre- 
sented by the votes of a large majority of the House of 
Commons. In Ireland aud Scotland the rates called 
Church-rates could not belevied. They were gone. 


He would tell the supporters of the rate distinctly 
what thcir plan would be :— 


We shall adopt the plan of our worthy friends the 
Quakers — (Hear, bear)—our friend Mr. Lawrence’s plan, 
24 1 ee this rate, hoy of all on a ** = 

and them, if nesemary, Sur votes at the poll. 
It that does not do, and we 47 nob sati-fied, we will 
oppose you in the scrutivy; aod, if that does not do, in 
the courts of law. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) I 
suppose you think I am come to the end of my list. 
(Laughter.) What shall we doif we are beaten at law ? 
Why, then we will not pay. (Laughter, cheers, and a 
Voice: Is that the law?’’) You may use — 
distress-warrants against me and against the rest. I am 
prepared to stand by my principles in this matter— 
(Gear, hear)—and if you issue fifty or a hundred 
distre-s-warrants, the cause of religion will, no doubt, 
be greatly advanced! (Applause and hisses.) Parlia- 
ment has been many years about this matter, and we 
expected to have had total abolition before now; but 
Parliament is too dilatory, and we intend to briug about 
the total abolition of Church-rates in this parish our- 
selves. (Applause.) 


Mr. PINcHARD supported the rate on the ground 
that it was a right law that the Christian religion 
should be maintained in this country out of the 
property of the country. If any other system of 
religion were established, instead of the one which 
was, he should be ready to vote for the Church-rate 
on the principle he had enunciated. (Laughter. ) 
The question was, were they to have any established 
religion, or was religion to rest upon the voluntary 
principle? As long as anything was the law of 
England, it ought to be obeyed. 

Tuere is no one who thinks more strongly than [ do 
that our Church law is a bad law, and the law which 
was adopted 400 years ago was a bad one, I object to 
the Act of Uniformity, and I think it ought to be 
repealed. But Englishmen ought to obey the law as 
long as it exists, and the law which defines Church- 
rates is the law which entitles us to the possession of 
our property. 

Mr. Wotton pointed ont the distinction between 
Church-rates and other rates— 


If he paid his Board of Health rate, he got lighted 
streets on a dark night. good roads to drive over, and 
nice walks to enjoy. If he paid his poor-rate, he also 
derived benefits therefrom, and if he paid the Queen’s 

xes as a civil member of society, he likewise derived 
many benefits from that also. But if asked to pay the 
Church-rate, aud he was told it was the law, he asked 
what benefit did he derive from it? He never went to 
church ; and why should he be asked to subscribe to that 
from which he really a-ked n» benefit, and received none? 
He thought they were met there in a good spirit, and 
his friends on the opposite side would excuse him when 
he said he hoped they would carry out the yolden rul 
to do to others as they would be doue by. (Hear, hear. 
He did not think Mr. Pinchard or any of their friends 
would like them them to say, You shall subscribe to 
the maivt-nance of our chapels and meeting-houses,” 
[Mr. Pinchard: I have said I would. (“ Hear,” and 
laughter.]] Their chapele and meeting-houses were as 
good meaus f ig ae and moral training, as conducive 
to the proeperity, liberty, aud honour of their country, 
as any cathedral or any other church in the land. 
(Applause.) He did not say this boastfully, nor in any 
spirit of ho-tility to the Church of Eogland as a Church. 

e wished that to be distinctly understood. That iasti- 
tution was a great and mighty institution, and he had 
nothing to say against it as a religious institation ; but if 
the Dissenters could support their own places of worship, 
which were as important as those of Charchmen to the 

eral comfort and happiness of their oor, oe tainly 
hurchmen could support theirs. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
a Voice: ‘* Most decidedly they can.“) There was 
enough wealth in St. Mary's to support the ohurch 


* 


without help from Dissenters. 
After so ne further discussion the rate was put to 
the vote, and rejected by about 70 to 60 votes, amid 


yers | great applause from the Dissenters present. 


A poll was demanded, and commenced that even- 
ing, and concluded the following day (Friday). There 
was a great assemblage of persons inside and outside 
the Vestry-hall to learn the result. The CHAIRMAN 
announced the numbers as follows :— 


For the rate . ini 249 
Against * ie ee 269 
Majority against ad as 20 


Loud applause followed this statement, and was 
continued for two or three minutes. Ou silence 
being obtained, 

The CHatrMaN, on the part of the churchwardens, 
returned their thanks for the quiet and orderly way 
in which the proceedings had passed off. From 
beginning to end they scarcely had an unpleasant 
word. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks was then carried to the church- 
wardens, and the CaainMaN acknowledged the com- 
pliment. 


THE BISHOP OF 
OXFORD ON ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS. 


(From the Daily News.) 


The Bishop of Oxford’s vacation speeches, though 
at times disfigured by patches of somewhat tawdry 


*> | rhetoric, are for the most part interesting and agree- 


able, and have an incidental signifi which 
relieves them from the charge of being simply 
musical wind. He in an t degree 


the ready insight, facile enthusiasin, and command 


of effective address, which enable him to seize 
quickly the general drift of current opinions, to 
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peflect their more su ial phages in the most 
forms of speech, and dexterously apply them 
illastrate the particular subject in hand. Such 
attractive gifts no doubt expose their possessor to 
peculiar temptations, and may at times, perhaps in 
the case even of the right rev. prelate himself, have 
proved a snare, As a favourite and celebrated 
speaker, he naturally likes to be for the moment in 
sympathy with his audience, and almost instinctively 
trims his sails to catch the passing breeze of opinion 
—social, ecclesiastical, or political. No man ever 
understood better the theory and practice des 
aceommodements. In the presence of his clerical 
brethren, leavened to a considerable extent by enthu- 
siastic ritualism, he exalts the priestly order, raises 
the Church above the Bible, and looks with a friendly 
2 on even the most extreme innovations of Anglo- 
atholicism. On the other hand, when brought into 
contact with the Evangelical section of the Church, 
he speaks so fervently of what they have in common, 
that single-minded Low-Churchmen amongst his 
hearers cannot help thinking that his sympathies 
are wholly with them. When surrounded by the 
active laity, merchants, farmers, and men of business, 
he takes a practioal utilitarian view of life, and 
impresses the topic in hand on their attention by 
appeals to their commercial experience and material 
interests. But if this flexibility of mind has its 
drawbacks, it has also its advantages. It enables 
the Bishop of Oxford to realise the strength of 
popular convictions, and appreciate the true bearing 
of established facts more readily than many of his 
episcopal brethren ; and this in itself gives at times 
@ surprising directness to his discussion of vexed 
questions. If,as a sympathetic overseer, he gratifies 
alternately the sentiment of rival parties in the 
Church, as a man of the world he quietly acquiesces 
in the logic of events, and accepts the doctrine of 
accomplished facts in a manner that must be almost 
revolting to Churchmen made of sterner stuff. His 
reference to the crisis in the Colonial Church at a 
recent meeting at Salisbury, for example, well illus- 
trates this delightful versatility of the Bishop’s mind 
and character. Omnia omnibus. While fully acknow- 
ledging the difficulties and perplexities connected 
with the position to which the Colonial Church has 
been legally reduced, he said boldly that if the Church 
looked the difficulty in the face, it need not be afraid 
of it. “He would not enter into the question 
whether it was better or worse that the Church in 
the colonies should not be established. It was a 
fact, and Englishmen in their wisdom accepted facts, 
instead of speculating how things might have been 
if such and such an event had not occurred. They 
knew that the sun gave light by day and the moon 
by night, and if a man were to speculate on what 
the result would be if the order was reversed, he 
would not get many listeners. What they wanted 
to know was the fact, and then to deal with the fact.” 
The Bishop’s speech at Lewes, On the Spiritual 
Destitution existing in many parts of England, is 
marked by much of the same sort of ingenuous 
frankness and obtrusive simplicity. In urging the 
claims of the Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates in Populous Places, he 
had to deal with the position of the working clergy 
in the present day, and the means of their increased 
support, and in both parts of the subject he displayed 
the same kind of astute humility in accepting current 
doctrines and utilising established opinions which 
usually marks his addresses to the laity. In both 
the same order of treatment is apparent. While 
indulging the sentiment belonging to a different 
order of things—to the past or the ideal—he accepts 
the present and the actual, and deals with the facts 
as they are. In discussing the position of the, work- 
ing clergy, he acknowledges. that we live ina levelling 
utilitarian age, when the tendency is to estimate 
religious teachers not by their spiritual attainments, 
but by their influence on society—the practical 
results of their instruction. Do they materially 
further the ends of society by diffusing a spirit of 
order and contentment amongst the people f 
* What was wanted everywhere was that spiritual 
teachers should be a sort of spiritual police. The 
policeman is looked to because he wears a blue cout 
and was to be found on the right side in times of 
disturbance; and the tendency of the age was to 
deal in much the same way with the religious 
teacher.” In dealing with the question of increased 
means for the support of the humbler clergy, the 
Bishop is equally practical. While referring to 
mediseval times, the times of munificent endow- 
ments when those who had wealth “built great 
churches, endowed those churches with rich endow- 
ments, and left them here and there, until the whole 
land was bespangled with such stars,” he frankly 
confesses that the age of endowments has 
away, that the temper of the present times is adverse 
to religious beque-ts. He is, however, quite prepared 
to acquiesce in the inevitable, and adapt the efforts 
and agencies of the Church to the new order of 
things. As the ages of implicit faith and posthumous 
piety have given place to an age of critical inquiry, 
material enterprise, and personal effort, he very 
wisely urges that the Church, adapting herself to 
the times, should rely on voluntary effort and appeal 
for support to the modern principle of co-operation. 
As endowments are not to be looked for, the Church 
should bestir herself to secure ample subscriptions 
for meeting the spiritual destitution of populous 
ee All this is practical and sensible enough. 
nfortanately, however, it does not go to the root 
of the matter, or meet the real difficulty of the case. 
The main difficulty the Church has to contend with is 


not the want of means for the employment of more | even greater than that of many churches devoted to | 


curates, but the want of curates. And unless this 
more serious difficulty is met, the spiritual destitution 
of populous places, 80 far as it depends on the want 
of working clergy, will be likely to increase, no matter 
how munificent the subscriptions to particular 
societies may be. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY AND 
CHURCH-BUILDING. 


At the close of the half-yearly meeting of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, the 
proposal of Mr. Moon, the chairman, that the 
shareholders should contribute a portion of the 
dividend to the erection of a church at Crewe, was a 
topic of some discussion. 

Mr. Frie.pine said he thought the directors had 
issued a circular with respect to building a church 
for their workmen at Crewe, which they, as trustees 
for the shareholders, were not justified indoing. He 
was a Dissenter, and he objected to the directors 
using their power as a board to send out such a 
circular. He thought it was unfair to issue that 
circular to the body of shareholders, calling on these 
who were of different denominations to contribute 
towards the Church of England alone. (“ Oh, oh.“) 
The time had gone by for that sort of thing. What 
right had the directors, as a body, to callon the pro- 
prietors to contribute to the Church of England 
alone? (“ Oh, oh.”) There might be in the work- 
shop at Crewe many men who entertained Unitarian 
views, the same as he did. Why not ask for money 
to be contributed for the benefit of all denomina 
tions? He did not believe there was any body of 
men better able to contribute to the erection of a 
religious structure than the workmen of Crewe. 

The CHatrman said Mr. Fielding had raised a 
religious question, but he (the chairman) would not 
go into a religious discussion with him. (Hear, 
hear.) The London and North Western Railway 
Company had brought a great population into Crewe 
—not a permanent, but a floating population—and 
the company, as masters, were responsible for the 
promotion of these people’s welfare, and were bound 
to give the population of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Crewe every opportunity of being moral, 
religious, and reasonable people. (Hear, hear.) 
There could be no doubt there was every variety of 
religious opinion to be found in Crewe, but they 
assumed that in Crewe, as well as through the whole 
country, the Church of England was the Charch of 
the majority. (“ Hear, and No.“) He knew 
that at Crewe there was no lack of Dissent. To 
that the directors did not object, but were willing 
that every man should hold his own opinions. No 
man was injured by the circulur which had been 
issued. Mr. Fielding need not subscribe if he did 
not like to do so. (Hear, hear) He thought they 
had a right to ask the members of the Church of 
England to subscribe for the erection of an addi- 
tional church at Crewe, because the company now, 
like any ordinary millowners, were bound to do for 
their people what they could in the way of providing 
them with a church or chapel. The company repre- 
sented such a mass of interests that being unable to 
supply the wants of everybody, they endeavoured to 
supply those of the majority. More than half the 
people of the country belonged to the Ohurch of 
England (“ Hear,” No,“ and Nonsense”)—and 
the direotors even appealed to those who were not 
of the Church of England to assist in this under- 
taking. They could not make a law which would 
apply to everybody. He went further, and declared 
that the proprietors were bound to assist them and 
the people of Orewe in carrying out what they pro- 
posed. (Hear, hear.) He was aware that a large 
portion of the company’s stock was held in trust, 
but he hoped those trustees who held it would not 
take the shabby course of saying they were only 
trustees of others, but that they would ask their 
clients to contribute. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MorGAn asked in whose hands the patronage 
of the proposed church would rest. 

The CHAInMAx felt it difficult to answer whether 
the patronage of the church would be in the hands 
of the bishop of the diocese, the incumbent of the 
parish, or the chairman of the company. At all 
events the directors did not want to become eccle- 
siastical commissioners. (A laugh.) 


A VISIT TO A RITUALIST TEMPLE. 
(From the Times.) 


For some time past the “ Church in Baldwin’s- 
gardens,” as St. Alban’s is popularly called, has been 
talked about as one of the ecclesiastical curiosities of 
London, and many people who have passed their 
Sunday mornings at the less exceptional places of 
worship which are satisfactory to their consciences 
have deemed it a venial transgression to visit St. 
Alban’s in the evening for the sake of hearing the 
music and witnessing those ritualistic splendours 
which, however sanctioned by ancient usage, seem 
eccentric at the present day. 

The fame of St. Alban’s is not unmerited, and 
perhaps there is no church in the capital that will 
give so clear a notion of the extent to which ritualism 
can go. Either entering a door in Baldwiv’s gardens, 
which is one of the alleys in Gray’s-inn-lane, or a 
door in Brooks-market, the visitor finds himself in a 
spacious building, abounding in pointed arches, and 
though the brickwork is visible in the nave this rather 
gives variety to the picture than diminishes its 
imposing appearance. Not only is the edifice unlike 
any ordinary English church, but the dissimilarity is 


the Romish persuasion. There is, indeed, no high 
altar, and no crucifix ; but over the Communion-tabls 
is painted an enormous cross, while above this, as far 
as the ceiling, rises a series of extremely pre 
Raphaelite frescoes, illustrating the passages in 
Christian history from the Incarnation to the Pente- 
cost as enumerated in two verses of the Litany. The 
pulpit, which is close to the northern wall, is so much 
lower than those usually set up either in Protestant 
or Romish churches that a stranger would at first 
scarcely guess its purpose, and might be induced to 
fancy that in the service at St. Alban’s a sermon had 
no place. Near the pulpit is a desk, like that used 
by musicians, at which the Lessons are read, and in 
the centre, close to the opening of the chancel railing, 
is a stool, entirely devoted tothe Litany, which is not 
read in the Morning Service, but forms a separate 
office for the afternoon. A very quaint clock, almoat 
of the Dutch kind, painted in primitive colours, is 
not the least conspicuous object in the ourions 
picture. There are, of course, no pews, and the 
male portion of the congregation is separated from 
the female as in the Church of Rome. 

As a fair specimen of the manner in which things 
are conducted at St. Alban’s we may take the cere- 
monies of Sunday morning, which was no exceptional 
occasion. The morning prayers having been ad- 
mirably chanted throughout by a full choir in the 
chancel, in a manner scarcely distinguishable from 
that of an ordinary cathedral, the office for the 
Communion began, and here the peouliarities of 
extreme ritualism were manifest. Three clergymen 
officiated at the table, attired, not in white surplices, 
but in vestments of green silk. Censers of incense 
were constantly waved during this part of the 
service, and the Epistle and Gospel were read after 
the fashion of the Roman Church. The most curious 
part, however, of the spectacle was the regularity with 
which the prescribed gesticulations were performed 
by the more devout am the congregation— 
reverential lowerings and confident elevations of the 
head, and in some cases crossings, occurring in their 
appointed places. In these gesticulatory additions to 
the ordinary attitudes of devotion there is no little 
intricacy. For instance, during the profession of the 
Nicene Creed some of the congregation who stood at 
the beginning knelt during the portion referring to 
the Redeemer’s sojourn on earth, aud rose again 
when they came to the Resurrection. Even the 


sermon, which was very short and very eloquent, 


bore the impress of the place. The preacher, attired 
in his green vestment, preached without book on the 
text, He fell among thieves” (to be found in the 
day’s Gospel), which he somewhat mystioally inter- 
preted by representing the wounded man as an 
image of the Anglican Church, long fallen am 
Low Churchmen and latitudinarians, who 
despoiled her of her free seats, her dignities, and 
her observances, and now just in the way of restora: 
tion by the Good Samaritan to the glory which has 
for its exponents refined ritualism, daily service, and 
a strict observance of ecclesiastical holidays. 

After the sermon came an offertory, and then the 
rest of the Communion service, in which not only 
the communicants but the whole of the congregation 
took part. Here the censers were again freely used, 
and the elements were so distributed that the priest 
in giving them made the sign of the cross with the 
paten and the chalice. — communicants were by 
no means numerous, the sacrament is 
administered daily, but even to the non-communi- 
cants, not one of whom left the church, this was 
evidently the most important part of the morning’s 
devotion, answering the purpose effected in a Romish 
congregation by the elevation of the Host. The 
service was greatly lengthened by the introduction 
of short verses, which were sung from a hymn-book 
about as much used as the Common Prayer, aad in 
which the whole of the congregation 41 * After 
the benediction came an antiphon, with which the 
service terminated. 

Although the church is situated in a very poor 
neighbourhood, the congregation is by no means 
composed of humble persons. Some evidently belong 
to decidedly fashionable society, while scarcely an 
are below a very respectable middle class. The — 

y 


of devotion that pervades the whole assem 
remarkable, and foremost, perhaps, among the 
devotees are young men of nineteen or twenty years 
of age, who seem to have the intricacies of ritualism 
at their fingers’ ends. On Sunday morning the 
church was completely filled, the male and female 
portions of the congregation being apparently equal 
to each other. 


We have already mentioned that legal proceedings 
are about to be commenced against certain prominent 
members of the Church of England who have recently 
adopted extreme ritualistic practices. The | 
first to be singled out for attack is the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie, M.A., incumbent of the above church 
(St. Alban’s) ; and if the promoters of the suit are 
successful in his case, they will probably attack the 
Rev. John Goring, incumbent of St. Paul’s, Walworth ; 
the Rev. Warwick B. Wroth, M.A., incambent of St. 
Philip’s, Clerkenwell ; and the Rev. Bradley Abbott, 
M.A., incumbent of Christ Church, Clapham; and 
others. The suits are likely to be as hardly fought 
as any that have ever come before a court of law, 
and already two “ defence funds are in active ope- 


PROTESTANT GERMANY. 
(From the Pall Mali Gazette.) 


much has been said of late respecting the 


So 
future position of Prussia, aggrandised by recent 
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facts, by way of rendering our ideas more precise on 
the subject. : 
In 1864 Prussia contained (by Government esti- 
mate) nearly twelve million Protestants and above 
seven million Catholics, the balance of her total 
population (19,300,000) being Jewish, or unaccounted 
for. The Catholics were chiefly congregated in the 
Rhine Province, where they form a large majority ; 
in Posen (formerly Polish); and in Silesia, where 
they equal the Protestants. Elsewhere they are few. 
Hanover, Hlectoral Hesse, the northern part of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, the State of Frankfort, 
Brunswick, Schleswig-Holstein (unless a portion of 
it be restored to Denmark), these appear to consti- 
tute the probable net gain of Prussia in the way of 
annexation. These will raise the total number of 
inhabitants to sixteen million Protestants and some- 


thing less than eight million of Catholics. The Pro- 


testants, therefore, who are now tö the Catholics in 
Prussia as five to three, will then, in the extended 
dominions, be in the proportion of more than two to 
one. 

Some portion of Bavaria will probably have to be 
added to this list of annexations. Bavaria has a 
population of nearly five millions, of which more 
than a fourth is Protestant. Saxony (both Royal 
and Ducal), Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, and the other 
North German States, which will preserve little 
more than a nominal independence under Prussian 

remacy, contain a population of between four and 
four and a-half millions, almost exclusively Pro- 
testant. Baden and Wurtemburg—which, with what 
may remain of Bavaria and Hesse-Darmstadt, will 
form, apparently, the new Southern Confederacy— 


_ have a population of 8,300,000 inhabitants, of whom 
more than half are Protestants. 


The Protestants of most of the annexed regions 
have already adopted in general the State religion of 
Prussia, Lutheran and Calvinist being fused into the 
4 Evangelical” community. Dissenters there are but 
few. In Hanover, however, unless we are mistaken, 
the old Lutheran Church subsists, and the Calvinists 
(few in number) form a separate body. 

It will be seen that Prussia becomes in a much 
larger proportion than heretofore ‘ Protestant 
through these conquests. But those who would 
found on this circumstance any views of altered 
— on her part would probably be much mistaken. 

either the temper of the Government nor that of 
the people is in any degree favourable to sectarianism. 
The Prussian Government has dealt equitably and 
liberally with the Catholic minority in its dominions ; 
nay, ever since its ill-advised steps against the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne in 1838, even with guarded for- 
bearance. And, although the old division between 
Catholic and Protestant still occasions its strifes and 
heartburnings among the German people as else- 
where, it is singular how completely subordinate 
these have hitherto been to the excitements occa- 
sioned by mere political causes. Quarrels about 
press freedom and Government interference with 
public disoussion ; quarrels about Austrian or Prus- 
sian “ hegemony ” ; quarrels about nationalities, such 
as that with Denmark; all these appear hitherto, 
during their prevalence, to have had the effect of 
effacing completely for ue time religious differences, 
and arraying the adherénts of different confessions 
side by side with each other, quite oblivious of the 
Pope and Luther. 


Mr. C. H. Spurceon has just notified, on smart 
pink paper, toa member of his flock, that he dis- 
courages as much as possible the practice of return- 
ing thanks to God after child-birth by any of his 
congregation, since in most cases it is merely an 
absurd superstitious practice.—South London Press. 


Onunon Coneress.—The Church Congress is to 
begin at York on the 9th of October. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will preach the opening ser- 
mon; and papers will be read, amongst others, by 
the Bishop of Ripon, the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl 
of Devon, Earl Nolson, Archdeacons Churton, Harris, 
Bickersteth, Denison, and Prest; the Deans of York, 
Chichester, Carlisle, Capetown, Ely, Cork, and 
Emley ; Sir Roundell Palmer, M.P., Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M. P., Mr. Akroyd, M.P., &o. 


Pune RecantaTiION.—The ordinary course of 
morning service at Burslem parish church was 
departed from on Sunday last for the purpose of 
enabling a convert from Roman Catholicism to make 
a public recantation, and to afford an opportunity of 
re-baptizing a child of the convert, a gentleman of 
the name of Hollamby. In the middle of the service 
Mr. Hollamby presented his child for baptism, when 
the questions prescribed in the Prayer-book in the 
case of a child supposed to have been previously 
baptized were put to him by the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Armstrong. Dr. Armstrong baptized it in the 
usual form, he and his niece acting as sponsors. 
Mr. Hollamby then requested to be allowed publicly 
to read his recantation. The rector produced the 
form of recantation which was sanctioned by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and used by the rector 
on numerous previous occasions. This was read 
aloud by Mr. Hollamby. During these ceremonies 
the most breathless attention pervaded the church. 
ForsipDING TO Marry.—The following is one of 
the choice propositions inserted in the Church Times, 
with a view to enforce celibacy on the clergy :— 
“There is little hope of the patrons of livings, 
whether episcopal or lay, doing what they can to 
check indisoreet and unjustifiable clerical marriage, 


by laying down the rule that a large family is a dis- 


work. I would fain make a suggestion. There is a 
Celibate Society existing amongst our clergy ulready. 
Why not affiliate to it (a) Clergymen who, though 
married, feel that the other is the better way ; 
(6) Ladies, married and unmarried. The former 
undertaking not to perform the marriage ceremony 
for any priest (unless legally compelled), or even to 
be present at his wedding; the latter, if mothers, 
promising to refuse their consent to any clerical 
suitors for their daughters, and their daughters giving 
the like pledge for themselves.” 


RoMaNisM AND Fintan Arrection.—The Paris 
correspondent of the Star gives the following illus- 
tration of the principles of Romanism in reference to 
the duties of children towards their dying parents : 
— Count de Montalembert is dying. His daughter 
took the veil at the Sacré Coour some months since. 
As an acknowledgment of the great services 
rendered to the Church of Rome by her dis- 
tinguished father, his Holiness has granted the 
young recluse permission to quit her convent during 
one day in each week, in order to attend her father’s 
deathbed. This is a rare concession. A young 
lady, the only child of her widowed mother, entered 
u convent last year. Her mother literally broke her 
heart from grief, and died. Vainly did her family 


petition that she might be permitted to take leave of 


her dying parent in presence of the clergy sum- 
moned to administer the extreme unction. Theonly 
concession the Church could be induced to make was 
that the orphan girl should be permitted to kneel on 
the pavement of the courtyard whilst the procession 
accompanying her mother’s faneral passed the closed 
of her convent, and thus thut she might hear 
the chant of the attendant priests. Thus much the 
Church conceded to filial affection, but no more.“ 


Tue Crercy AND Mr. Erre.—The Rev. Thomas 


Carme, vicar of Sandford, Oxon, writes to the Star: 


—“ At the banquet given at Southampton in honour 
of the deposed Guvernor of Jamaica, Mr. Eyre, a 
Rev. Dr. Bradshaw is reported to have taken upon 
him to welcome Mr. Eyre to this country in the name 
of the clergy of this kingdom. I beg to ask publicly, 
through your columns, who gave this clergyman 
warrant to offer such welcome in the name of the 
clergy of this kingdom? As one of them I utterly 
repudiate the act. I dare not welcome a man who 
has illegally put a fellow-creature to death, and 
instead of being sorry for so grievous a fault, excuses 
if he does not glory in it. Although I would not 
exercise the summum jus of ‘an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,’ by hanging Mr. Eyre as he 
hanged poor Gordon, yet I do not hesitate to say his 
hanging would be far more legal than was that of his 
unfortunate victim ; and therefore I could have wel- 
comed him to such a home as St. Helena, where he 
might have spent the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment, without a chance of his ever repeating such 
fatal and irremediable injustice.” 


CoNSECRATION OF CoLONIAL BisHops.—On Friday 
morning, there was a large attendance of repre- 
sentatives of most of the leading families of East Kent 
in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, to witness 
the consecration of three Colonial bishops—the Rev. 
Andrew Burn Suter, of Trinity, Cambridge, in- 
cumbent of All Saints, Spicer-street, Mile-end, 
appointed Bishop of Nelson, New Zealand, in the 
room of Dr. Hobhouse, resigned; the Rev. Henry 
Lascelles Jenner, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, vicar 
of Preston with Wingham, Kent, appointed to the 
newly-founded Bishopric of Dunedin, New Zealand ; 
and the Rev. Samuel Robinson Waddelow, of St. 
Peter's, Cambridge, curate of Burnmouth, appointed 
to the new Bishopric of Grafton and Armidale, New 
South Wales. It seems that one of the bishops 
was absent on the occasion. ‘Lhe missing gentleman 
was the Rev. J. B. Waddelow, who had been de- 
signated to the new bishopric of Grafton and Ar- 
midale, but as some legal difficulties stood in the way 
Mr. Waddelow was simply to be consecrated Snf:- 
fragan to the Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales. 
If reliance is to be placed on reports which are in 
circulation, the Rev. gentleman did not like the new 
arrangement, and showed his disinclination by re- 
fusing to go to Canterbury at all. 


DeatH oF Mr. Barry, or CHILTON Grouse 
We regret to record the death of another old and 
well-tried friend of the Liberation Society; one who 
from its very oommencement has been an earnest 
supporter of ils operations. Although living in one 
of the most Conservative counties of England, that 
of Buckingham, and an extensive agriculturalist, he 
was always an earnest and consistent supporter of 
Liberal principles, and embraced every opportunity, 
in a Christianlike, gentlemanly manner, to dis- 
seminate his views. He had a great aversion to 
the imposition of Church-rates, and he would allow 
his stock to be seized rather than yield to the unjust 
demands of the ecclesiastical authorities. Upon the 
hustings at Aylesbury he has spoken out his mind, 
and has been an earnest supporter of any truly 
Liberal candidate who may have solicited the 
suffrages of the electors. For upwards of twenty 
years he has been a deacon of the Congregational 
Church at Brill, and by his liberality, kindness, and 
zeal has done much to promote its interests. He 
was ever ready to help any good cause; for years he 
was superintendent of the Sunday-school and trea- 
surer to the Brill branch of the Bible Society. The 
last time he took the chair at a public meeting was 
at its annual meeting in May. His health has been 

failing the whole of the present year, but he did not 
| take to his bed till within u fortnight of his death, 


conquests e Protestant“ Power, that it ualification for a benefice, as directly tending to | During his last illness his faith in Christ was strong, 
not be . to note down a few statistics! : ö the parochial charities, and stint the clerical he was perfectly resigned to the Divine will, and h 


end was peace. He departed this life August 20th, 
aged sixty-eight years. 

THE PRINCE AND THE SaBBATH.—Under this head- 
ing the Record publishes a letter to show that His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is not over-care- 
ful to observe the Sabbath, nor does he seem sensible 
of the mischief his example may effect.” The writer 
extracts from a Yorkshire paper a statement that the 
Prince of Wales on Sunday afternoon arrived at the 
Studley railway-station, and took his departure by 
a special train for the shooting-box of General Hall 
in Durham. He adds: —“ I happened to be staying 
at a village through which the Prince passed. The 
expectation of his coming had put the quiet villagers 
into a feverish excitement, and instead of attending 
church in their usual numbers, many were loitering 
about the roadside and putting out flags, &c. Now, 
when we remember that postilions, porters, engine- 
men, guards, station-masters, &c., &c., were all 
employed on the Sabbath just because the Prince 
was in a hurry to get to the shooting-box in time 
to knock down birds early on Monday, it surely does 
seem an act of Sabbath desecration without a shadow 
ofan excuse. Far better would it have been to have 
attended God's house in order to join in our new 
form of prayer with reference to the cholera.” 


CHRISTIAN UNION AND EvANGELISATION.—Theo 
Christian Intelligencer C. ew York reports the 
meeting in Brooklyn of a large c-nv~ntion of minis- 
ters and members of churches tu d. e some plan of 
organised Christian effort to reach the masses of the 
population ; and after speeches by the pastors and 
chief men of various sections of the Church, it was 
proposed to erect a large tabernacle in a central 
part of the city, free to all classes, the Gospel to be 
preached there by the very best preachers of the 
city. It was suggested that on each successive Sun- 
day, in order to avoid invidiousness, the preacher 
occupying the pulpit should conduct the services 
according to his ordinary practice, which it was 
thought would make the services peculiarly interest- 
ing. The necessity for such a combined movement 
as this was urged upon the ground that, notwith- 
standing the many beautiful temples in Brooklyn, 
often called in consequence the “city of churches,” the 
great proportion of the people are outside evangeli- 
cal influences, never, as a rule, entering the beautiful 
and costly structures devoted to the worship of God. 
It was intended that the new edifice should be very 
large, but not costly. The subject was referred to a 
committee, but it was alleged in the report of the 
convention that “ t unanimity of opinion pre- 
vailed.” And it was believed that mach good had 
been done, “simply by the gathering into one 
2 of such a representation of the people of 


WESLEYAN PREACHERS AND THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—A. controversy in the columns of the 
Wesleyan Times, the Recorder, and the Liverpool 
Daily Courier shows that a considerable number of 
„% Wesleyan preachers, itinerant and local, are seek- 
ing ordination in the Church Establishment by St. 
Aidan’s College, near Liverpool, which, it seems, is 
called ‘a back door to the Church of England.“ 
Mr. James Wayman, of Liverpool, whose statements 
had been questioned, and their truth by some oorre- 
spondents flatly denied, reasserts these statements, 
offers to prove their truth, and adds that :— 

The reason that there are not far more ex- Wesleyan 
ministers at St. Aidan’s than there at present are, is, 
not the want of applications, but the of the neces- 
sary funds on the part of those who applied. A man 
cannot get through St. Aidan’s much under 150/., and 
1502, is far more than many young Wesleyan ministers 
can command.” Again, The applications from men in 
the itinerancy are out of all conceivable proportion, and 
among those who have been feeling their way St. Aidan’s- 
ward are many on whom the slightest taint of suspicion 
would never be supposed to rest. Not a few among the 
men received into ‘full connexion’ both by the Con- 
ference of 1865 and the one just concluded, had made an 
effort to get into the Church of England through the 
back door’ near to Liverpool! The lack of money has 
been their great hindrance. The applications from 
local preachers to the college authorities during the past 
two years amount to between 500 and 1,000; and the 
— who offered were the very cream of that most useful 

y. 

CONDITION OF THE WESLEYAN Bopires.—The 
Wesleyan Times institutes a comparison or parallel 
between The Old Connexion and the Free 
Churches,” in which we find the following passage :— 
“Alike in respect of so many things on which it has 
pleased God to make a true Christian experience in 
some measure dependent, the two bodies are found 
only too much alike as to the small degree of success 
which has of late attended the ministry of the 
Gospel within their respective borders. While the 
net increase in the Wesleyan-Methodist Connexion is 
but 306, that in the Free Churches is no more than 
sixty-eight. The latter number, though small, is 
larger in proportion than the former, yet it is the 
reverse of satisfactory.” After enumerating some 
statistics :—* We are still at a loss to account for so 
small a net result on any supposition either satis- 
factory or honourable to the Free Churches. 
In no fewer than three-sevenths of the circuits and 
home mission-stations there has been a decrease; 
and, among those circuits in which the falling off has 
been greatest, we are pained to observe Bradford, 
Bristol, Leeds, Hull, and Rochdale. . .. A 
committee of the assembly to whom the painful sub- 
ject had been referred, pointed out as among the 
main causes to which a state of things so deplorable 


coald be traced, not merely ‘ inconsistency in church- 
members’ and ‘a wide-spread worldlineas in the 
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church,’ but ‘ ministerial neglect of pastoral duties,’ 
and ‘inefficiency of olass- leaders. 


CaRDINAL CULLEN AND THE Pops. — Cardinal 
Callen has addressed a letter to the clergy and laity 
of his diocese, in which he touches upon the same 
subject —the prospects of the Papacy—which he dwelt 
upon in responding to the address of the clergy a 
few days ago. After some personal remarks, he 
invites the prayers of the faithful on behalf of their 
brethren in Italy, suffering, especially, by the late 
law passed in Italy as to ecclesiastical property. He 
then adverts to the extreme danger of the Pope at 
present, and charges the whole responsibility for that 
danger on the French Emperor. He says :— 


It is only a few years since the bishops of the Catholic 
world assembled in Rome recorded their solemn protest 
against the attacks by which his enemies songht to de- 

rive the Vicar of Christ of the territories confided to 
is care, At the same time, they declared that the tem- 
ral power of the Holy See was a manifestly provi- 
ential institution in the present state of human affairs, 
facilitating in every way the good and free government 
of the Church and of souls—a freedom which it is the 
interest of every government, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, to maintain. Speaking in the name of all 
Catholics, the bishops then asserted that the temporal 
possessions of the Roman Church belong to the whole 
Catholic world. The Catholic nations of Europe 
Austria, Spain, and Naples—had offered their best ser- 
vices to defend these possessions on behalf of Chris- 
tendom, when one powerful state claimed ex- 
clusively for itself the honourable office of pro- 
tectiog the Head of the Church. In the face 
of the Catholic world, he who now rules the destinies 
of France assumed the grave responsibility of pre- 
venting the other Catholic Powers from carrying out 
their intention, and undertook the trust of guarding, 
single handed, sacred interests of the Holy See. Has 
that trust been faithfully discharged ? Will the Catholic 
nations of Europe be satisfied that the eldest daughter 
of the Church bas done her duty? Will the French 
nation be able to hail their banner, on its return from 
Rome, with the same honourable pride with which they 
saluted it when they sent it, some years ago, to protect 
the father of the faithful? It is well known that by 
base arts and brute force the Pope has long sinve been 
deprived of his richest and fairest provinces, though the 
ruler of France had taken it upon himself to defend 
them ; and, to all appearance, the time is now come 
when the Catholic world must look on, while the scanty 
remnant of his kingdom, and even Rome itself, shall 
become the prey of the sacrilegious enemies of the 
Catholic Church. Humanly speaking, the crisis is at 
hand; and in the hour of his supreme distress our 
Holy Father looks in vain for help from the powers of 
this earth, even from the empire whose promises of help 
were so explicit aud solemn. For the Church he is in no 
alarm. It rests for its support not on human aid, but 
on the power of God, who placed it on earth to be to 
men the unfailing depository of His truth, and the 
channel of the fruits of redemption. But Providence, 
in its own wise counsels, often leaves human agencies to 
follow their own natural courses, and wishes that we 
should exercise our charity and faith by imploring the 
Divine succour, and by receiving from the hands of 
God whatever may be pleasing to Him. 


Religions Intelligente. 


TOLMER’ S-SQUARE, CAMDEN-TOWN.—Tho Rev. H. 
Simon, of Castleford, who has been recommended by 
his medical adviser to remove to a warmer climate, 
has accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation 
from the church at Tolmer’s-square, London, and 
intends entering upon his labours there in November 
next. 


Orxx-Am Musston.—On Monday evening the 
monthly conference of this society was held in the 
rooms, 1, Robert-street, Adelphi. More than seventy 
were in attendance, After tea the chair was occupied 
by R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. The subject for conversa- 
tion was, The Misquotaticn and Misapplication of 
Scripture,’ and was opened by the Rev. E. P. 
Hathaway. He, and those who took part in the dis- 
cussion, pointed out many texts usually misquoted 
or misapplied by preachers and others. During the 
evening a small book was circulated, entitled, 
„% Accommodated Texts,“ written by the chairman, 
published at 18. by Macintosh. The next meeting and 
was announced for September 24th, to consider 
reports of summer trips, and the general progress 
of the work. 

RopBOROUGH TABERNACLE.—This place, formerly 
so well known in the religious world, stands on the 
side of one of the high hills of Gloucestershire, com- 
manding one of the finest views in the county, 
including the valley of Stroud, and the village 
of Ebley, where the late Rev. Benjamin Parsons 
laboured for years with such almost unparalleled 
success. The Tabernacle is one of the places which 
originated in the labours of Whitfield in the last 
century. The first chapel was opened in the year 
1766 ; from that time till now it has been blessed 
with some eminent ministers, among whom was the 
celebrated Rev. John Rees, afterwards of Crown - 
court, London. In November last the church became 
vacant by the removal of the Rev. J. Williams to 
Mansfield, Notts. A few months ago the Rev. John 
Rees, of Swansea, was invited to supply the pulpit 
for a few Sabbaths, and gave such great and general 
satisfaction to both thechurch and congregation that 
he was unanimously invited to become their pastor, 
which, after some deliberation, he complied with, 
The recognition service took place on Tuesday even- 
ing, August 21. At five o’clock a large and highly 
respectable number partook of tea, which had been 
poe in the schoolroom and spaciouschapel. At 

past six a public meeting was held at the chapel, 
when J. Bozzey, Esq., one of the deacons, was elected 


to the chair. The Rev. Mr. Butterworth, M.A., of 
King Stanley, read a portion of the Scriptures and 
engaged in prayer. After a very appropriate remark 
from the chairman, the Rev. W. Wheeler, of Stroud, 
delivered a masterly address on the principles 
of Nonconformity. The Rev. E. Jacob, of Ebley, 
invoked the blessing of God on the union which had 
been formed. The Rev. J. Davies, of Cardiff, 
delivered a most stirring address, directed mainly to 
the church. The Revs. J. Gwynne Jones, of Kings- 
wood, W. Yates, of Streud, Creed, of Bangor, and 
S. Pitt, also addressed the meeting. The Revs. E. 
F. Close, of Ruscombe, and J. Roome, of Berbice, 
took part in the service. After a very hearty vote 
of ‘thanks to the chairman and the ladies who pro- 
vided the tea, this very interesting service was 
brought to a close by prayer by the Rev. J. Slatterie, 
of Ebley. 


PADDINGTON. —On Monday evening, the 20th inst., 
a soirée was held in Praed-street Chapel, Padding- 
ton, for the purpose of gratefully recognising the 
abundant blessing of God bestowed upon the labours 
of the Rev. J. Clifford, M. A., LL. B., during his 
pastorate of upwards of seven years, and to afford 
an opportunity for the expression of the unabated 
attachment of the church and congregation to his 
ministry. Refreshments having been served, Mr. 
J. M. Stubbs, one of the deacons, was called to the 
chair. Prayer was offered by Mr. Towers. Addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. T. P. Dexter and Wm. 
Morgan (deacons of the church) with special refer- 
ence to the usefulness, happiness, and prosperity of 
the church during the last seven years ; and a purse 
containing sixty pounds was presented to the 
minister as a token of the love and regard of the 
people for him. Mr. E Cayford spoke on behalf of 
the contributors, and testified to the thorough hearti- 
ness and cheerfulness with which all had aided in 
this effort. The pastor, in his reply, cordially 
thanked the friends for this additional evidence of 
their affection and esteem ; referred to the unbroken 
happiness he had enjoyed in the church, to the 
cheering measure of success which had followed 
their labours—more than 550 members having been 
added to the church since the beginning of their 
union; to the united and cordial spirit which still 
prevailed ; and urged the members not to trust to 
past achievements, but to work with increasing 
devotedness and purity in the service of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN ComMMUNITY.—A few days ago this 
association held a tea and public meeting in St. 
Anne’s Chapel, Hackney-road ; Frank Cotton, Esq., 
in the chair. The secretary said that they were in 
want of money to assist their Benevolent Fund to 
relieve indigent members in time of sickness, to 
purchase a place of their own to meet in, and to 
obtain a regular supply of tracts and publications for 
the poor people, including an edition of sheet hymns. 
In these respects they had hitherto been dependent 
upon free grants; but from this source they could 
not secure an adequate supply,—and, besides, to be 
always going hat in hand a-begging for them 
was not the thing: they wanted money to purchase 
for themselves. Mr. Webber gave an account of the 
first introduction of the members to the lodging- 
houses of Spitalfields at a time when nothing had 
been done to improve this class of the population, 
and when the ignorance and heathen character of 
the inmates of these houses were far below what they 
are at the present time, and yet even then they were 
easy accessible to them by kind treatment. Messrs. 
G. Tuck, J. Hurst, J. Eason, R. Triggs, J. Adamson, 
R. Hornblow, and J. Kettle followed with animating 
and lively rehearsals of their experience in the 
various branches of the work, which were well re- 
ceived by the audience. The chairman manifested 
his sympathy by contributing 21. 10s. to the several 
objects named. More than 5/. was thus realised by 
the cards, and many new ones were issued. On 
Sunday and Monday, the 19th and 20th inst., aseries 
of special services were held in tents in London 
Fields, Hackney, under the auspices of this society. 
On Sunday the services were held at eleven, three, 
and half-past six o’clock respectively. The large 
tent, which holds 500 people, sufficed in the murn- 
ing, but in the after-parts of the day two were re- 
quired, and services were held in each. The weather 
being fine, the people flocked into the fields in large 
numbers, and hundreds listened most attentively to 
the Word preached. At the close of the regular 
services a special prayer-meeting was held till near 
twelve o’clock, with an excellent attendance. On 
Monday an early prayer-meeting was the first part 
of the proceedings. At three o'clock in the after- 
noon service began in the large tent with a good 
audience. The first hour was devoted to prayer and 
praise ; preaching then began, and, with intervals for 
singing and prayer, was continued without inter- 
mission till twelve o’clock, the Jast half-hour bring 
devoted to prayer. All this time the tent was 
crowded, often as many being outside as inside, 
The greatest earnestness characterised the assembly, 
while many shed tears of true penitence. Early 
in the afternoon a third tent was erected to 
supply tea. To make the service es much as possible 
for the poor and neglected who never attend church 
or chapel, two hundred free tickets had been dis- 
tributed, and, to all appearance, the end was 
attained. Between six and seven o'clock another 
service was commenced in the second tent, as 
hundreds of people were on the ground who could 
not possibly be accommodated in the large one ; and, 
on the clearing away of the tea, another was held in 
the tea-tent. In both cases there was a numerous 


attendance, and effective meetings were held, About 


| nine o’clock one of the tents was set apart for prayer, 
to which all the anxious seeking ones were sent to 
be prayed for and advised and directed. Addresses 
were delivered by Mr. J. Mather, the converted 
prize-fighter; Mr. Stevens, from Chelsea, a con- 
verted navvy, labouring with the Rev. W. Booth; 
and by Messrs. Oliver, Fry, J. Eason, J. G. Board- 
man, H. Webber, J. Longmore, J. Bennett, and 
many others. On the Sunday evening a love - fes at 
was held on the ground by a miscellaneous collection 
of Methodists, led by Mr. Titmouse, where the 
greatest enthusiasm, life, and animation preva led, 
and good was done. The teetotallers also had a 
large and effective meeting, and the free-thinking 
fraternity had a regular discussion forum with a very 
large audience, and some excellent defenders of the 
faith did glorious battle with them. The total time 
spent in these services, apart from the tea, would 
make one monster service, extending to thirty-two 
hours without intermission. Some forty or more 
addresses were delivered, while many thousands of 
people were directly and individually brought under 
the influence of the Gospel. Wesleyan Times. 


Norwicu.—The Rev. G. S. Barrett, B. A., of the 
Lancashire Independent College, has accepted the 
cordial and unanimous invitation of the church at 
Princes-street, Norwich, to become their pastor. Mr. 
Barrett begins his ministry in January, 1867. 


BLACKBURN.—We understand the Rev. J. M‘Ewan 
Stott, M.A., of St. Andrews, has received and 
accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation to 
accept the pastorate of the Congregational church 
meeting in Chapel-street, Blackburn. . 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MATLOCK-BANK.—On 
Wednesday, August 22, interesting services were 
held in connection with the recognition of Mr. Henry 
Starmer, late of Hackney College, London. At half. 
past two the Rev. T. Atkin, of Glossop, opened the 
first service by conducting the devotions. The Rev. 
Wm. Crosbie, M. A., LL B., of Derby, then delivered 
a discourse on the “ Nature and constitution of a 
Christian Church.” The Rev. S. Dyall, late pastor 
of the church, asked the usual questions, to which 
the most satisfactory replies were given. The Rev. 
Samuel M‘All, Principal of Hackney College, then 
offered the ordination prayer. A numerous company 
took tea in the schoolroom, after which addresses, 
complimentary to the pastor and church, were deli- 
vered by the Revs. Wm. Crosbie, M.A., LL.B., and 
S. M‘All. In the evening services was again held iu 
the chapel, when the Rev. T. G. Horton, of Wolver- 
hampton, delivered a powerful and solemn charge 
to the newly-ordained minister, founded on 
2 Tim. iv. 1—5. The services were brought to a 
close on Sunday, the 26th inst., when the Rev. S. 
M‘All occupied the pulpit, the evening sermon being 
a most able “charge tothe people.” At the close of 
the Sabbath services 16“. 18s. was collected towards 
the building fand. 


UtroxeTer.—The recognition of the Rev. James 
Muscutt Hodgson, M.A., of Glasgow University and 
Lancashire College, to the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church, Uttoxeter, took place on Thursday, 
Aug. 23, when services were held in the afternoon 
and in the evening. In the afternoon, the Rev. W. 
Southwicke, of Ashbourne, conducted the opening 
devotional exercises; the Rev. John Cooke, late 
pastor of the church, described the nature of the 
service, and asked the minister for a statement of his 
theological opinions; the Rev. Edward Muscutt, of 
London, offered the ordination prayer; and the Rev. 
Professor Newth, of Lancasbire College, delivered 
the charge to the minister. In the evening, the Rev. 
J. Hankimson, of Leek, conducted the opening de- 
votional exercises, the Rev. Professor Scott, LL.B., 
of Lancashire College, delivered a discourse on the 
principles of Congregational Nonconformity, and the 
Rev. J. Wolfendale, of Tutbury, concluded the ser- 
vice with prayer. The Revs. 8. B. Schofield, Burslem ; 
D. Horne, B. A., Hanley; T. Robinson, B. A., Hyde; 
T. Cocker, Stoke; A. Cooke, Newport; J. A. Bal- 
shaw, Furness-vale; J. D. Hale, Abbott’s Bromley ; 
J. Sutcliffe, Rocester (Baptist); and J. M. Budden, 
Uttoxeter (Wesleyan), were present, and several took 
part in the services. On Sunday, Aug. 26, the Rev. 
S. B. Schofield, of Burslem, preached to the church 
and congregation. 


LEICESTER.—FRIAR-LANE CHAPEL.—In our Inst 
number we gave some account of the opening ser- 
vices of this chapel, which has been built on the 
foundations of the old one pulled down. On Sunday 
week sermons, in continuation of the services, were 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Angus, of Regent’s Park 
College ; and on Monday there was a tea-meeting in 
the schoolroom, attended by some 460 persons, fol- 
lowed by a public meeting, over which the Rev. J. 
C. Pike, the minister, presided. The chairman 
stated that the total outlay would be 2, 700l. 
Towards this amount they had received from sub- 
scriptions, the bazaar, collections at opening ser- 
vices, proceeds of tea festival, and a loan of 300l. 
from the Union Baptist Building Fund (repayable 
without interest in ten years), about 1,400/. He 
should be very glad if by the remaining collections 
they could make up the amount to 1,500/. Alto- 
gether he felt that they had great cause for con- 
gratulation and thankfulness. The Revs. J. Barnett, 
of Blaby, and Stubbins, late missionary in India, 
congratulated them on the erection of such a 
beautiful place of worship. The Rev. T. Stevenson 
expressed his hearty sympathy with the church and 
congregation in their great and successful enter- 
prise. Not a Baptist church in Leicester had durin 
the past thirty or forty years been so distinguish 
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for its number of conversions in comparison with the 
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the ground was barely reached when there came down 
a pel'ing storm of rain; it lasted full twenty minutes, 
but the people endured it with remarkable good 
humour. The consequence of it was, however, to 
greatly mar the effact of the anectacle, which in bright 
sunshine must have been splendid, the numerous gay 
banners floating about contributing much to the 
pioturesque. It was, however, a grand sight notwith- 
standing the drawback referred to. It is supposed 
that nearly 200,000 persons were assembled on the 
occasion. There was speaking from half-a-dozen 
platforms in this wide space. Mr. Beales, Mr. 
Councillor Baldwin, Mr. Mason Jones, and Mr. T. 
8. Wright, and other gentlemen, spoke, and from 
each platform the following resolutions were put and 
carried unanimously :— 

1. That the present House of Commons has, by its rejection 
of the very moderate measure of Parliamentary Reform pro- 
posed by the late Government, proved itself utterly unworthy 
of our confidence and support, and that it in no sense repre- 
seats the wishes of the Commons of Great Britain. We there- 
fore hereby pledge ou selves to demand, agitate for, and use all 
lawful mens to obtain registered residential manhood suf- 
frage as the only just basis of representation, and the ballot 


to protect us from undue influence and intimidation in elec- 
tions. 

2. That this meeting tenders its warmest and most grateful 
thanks to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, J. Bright, Exq., J. 

tuart Mill, Esq., and all other friends of Reform, who 
throughout the late discussions in Parliament vindicated the 
character and protected ihe rights of the people. 

8. That this meeting presents its sinc-re thanks to B. 
Beales, Esq., and the other members of the Reform League, 
for their exertions in defence of the right of public meeting, 
and of the true principle of Reform—residential aud registered 
manhood suffrage. 


Messers. Bright and Scholefield left Brookfields soon 
after the procession arrived there. The proceedings 
were brought to a cloee soon after four o’¢lock, and 
the enormous crowd quietly dispersed. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the Town- 
hall for the purpose of presenting addresses to Mr. 
Scholefield and Mr. Bright, the representatives of the 
borough in Parliament. Mr. Edwin Yates, the mayor, 
presided, Both Mr. Bright and Mr. Scholefield were 
enthusiastically received by their cons'ituents, who 
filled every portion of the large hal! for which this 
town is celebrated. The whole of the audience rose as 
they entered, and cheered again and again for several 
minutes. 

The Maron having briefly opened the proceedings, 
Mr. GORE Dickson moved, and Mr. LaMPARD, a 
non-elector, eeconded, the addresses to Mr. Sch lefleld 
and Mr. Bright. Mr. Brags, who supported the 
motion, was most warmly received. He corclially 
thanked them for the manner in which he had been 
received. It was a more than sufficient recompense 
for the ineults end calumnies with which he had been 
assailed by the upholders of class legislation for main- 
taining the rights of the people, for the Legislature 
as at present constituted was a mockery of the rights 
of the unrepresented millions, His object was to 
secure to the people the rights accorded to them by 
the Constitution of the country, which in statute after 
statute ordained that no laws should be passed, no 
taxation levied, without the assent of the whole com- 
monwealth, He bore strong testimony to the 
qualities of Mr. Bright as a statesmen and an orator 
who had devoted his great talents and his whole life 
to the service of hie countrymen. If there was one man 
more than another who had done his best to maintain 
all that was valuable in the institutions of his country, 
that man was John Bright. (Cheers.) 

The addresses were carried by acclamation. The 
Mayor having presented them, Mr. ScHOLEFIELD 
addressed the audience. He was thankful that the 
Tories had defeated the late Reform Bill. 

As in 1830, that conduct had insured the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1832, and as their conduct in 1846 
made the repeal of the Corn Laws inevitable, he trusted 
that they would now havea perfect Reform Bill. The 
revolutionary policy of the Tories admitted of no alterna- 
tive, they must now have no tinkering, but a complete 
and comprehensive measure of Reform; without bluster, 
without undue vaunts, they must proceed steadily and 
firmly under the guidance of such men as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright, and their success was as certain as the 
rising of to-morrow’s sun, their cause was unassailable 
for it was the cause of the Constitution; and may God 
defend the right! (Cheers.) 

Mr, Braieut, who was received with enthusiastic 
cheers which lasted several minutes, then addressed 
the meeting. He said that the vast gathering they had 
held that morning was enough to dispel despondency, 
and to nerve the mind to greater efforts for the future. 
He had lately said that the opponents of Reform hav- 
ing defeated the Government and their bill bad yet to 
face the people. That event bad now come to pass. 
In London they had seen assemblies of peoples such 
as for a generation past had not been witnessed. In 
many other parts of the country there had been meet- 
ings greater than there had been for thirty years, and 
notably that day there had been a voice given forth 
from the very centre and heart of England which would 
reach at last to the circumference of the three king- 
doms. They were not there to discuss Reform, that 
had been already settled—(cheers) — but their present 
position and future work. The late bill of the 
Government was one of singular and most honest 
simplicity, and that was why he supported it. 
According to Mr. Gladstone, there would have been by 
its mrans on the borough registers altogether some 
330,000 working men, of whom 204,000 would be new 
voters. His own calculation was that only 116,000 
new voters would be admitted. But, at all events, 
out of five or six millions of men in the United King- 
dom who were not enfranchised, the whole number it 
admitted of working men in England and Wales in 
the boroughs was only 204,000. 

: Now —.— bd pope that I — * at fret 
ave would pass throu;h Parliament 
without. great dificulty, 


was tesisted as if it had been 


charged with all the dangerous matter which the Tory 
party actually attributed to it; it was intrigued against 
in a manner, I had almost said more base, but 1 will 
eay wore hatefal, than I have seen during the twenty- 
three years that I have sat in the House of Commons — 
(Shame)—and finally, under every kind of false pretence, 
it was rejected by a small majovity, fell, and the 
Government which had a my it fell with it. 
Now, the reason that have given you there 
figures is that I want to show you the desperate 
resolution of the present Government and party 
which represents the Tory party in Parliament to deny 
to the working classes of this country any share in its 
Government. (Hear, hear.) I am not confined to the 
fact of the votes of the House and destruction of the bell, 
but am able to show you by the arguments upon which 
the Tory party proceeded, that such is their distinct, 
and, it may be, their unchangeable resolution, 


He then quoted what Mr. Lowe had said as to the 
venality, ignorance, and drunkenness of the lower 
orders, because it had been received with rapturous 
applause by the Tory party. After quoting st some 
length from the right hon. gentleman’s remarks, Mr. 
Bright said that it was this policy of governing by 
an insignificant minority which had brought about 
revolutions on the continent—notably in France. 


Now, on this principle of governing this country by a 
Parliament elected by an insignificant minority of the 
people, Lord Derby comes into office, and judging from 
the speeches and the votes of the last session of Parlia- 
ment, the party intends as long as possible to govern 
upon that principle and upon that policy. Working 
men in this hall, f wish my voice had been loud enough 
for me to have said what I am about to say to the vast 
multitude which we looked upon this morniog, but I 
say, and say to you, and through the press to all the 
werking men of this kingdom, that the accession to 
office of Lord Derby is a declaration of war against the 
working classes. (Loud cheers, and a cry of We accept 
it.“) The course taken in London the other day by the 
police, and it had almost been by the military, is an 
illustration of the doctrines and the principles of Lord 
Derby’s Administration. They reckon nothing of the 
Constitution of their count: y—a Constitution which has 
not more regard to the Crown or to the aristocracy than 
it bas to the people; a Constitution which regards the 
House of Commons fairly representing the vation +s 
important a part of the Governmental system of the 
kingdom as the House of Lords or the Throne itself. 
They thus despise the Constitution. They likewise 
despise tue claims of five or six millions who are unre- 
presented. You may work, you may pay taxes, you 
may serve in the army, and fight. 70,000 or more of 
your brethren are now living under the burning sun of 
ludia, and twice as many more are serving in the ranks 
in different parts of the worid, and you, the body of the 
people from whom these men are drawn, are not con- 
sidered worthy to do so simple an act as to give a vote 
iu your great town for your present or for any future 
representatives, (Loud cheers.) You are to have no 
vote, no share in the Government; the country you 
live in is not to be your country ; you are to be like the 
Coolies or Chinese imported into the West Indies or 
California—you are to work, but you are not to take rest 
in the country or to consider the country as your 
country; and in addition to all this refusal of the 
commonest rights of the Constitution, you are insulted 
by the cheers of a great party given to the langu 
which I have read to you to-night. You are to be told 
that you are so ignorant, and +o venal, and so drunken, 
and so impulsive, and so uoreflecting, and so disorderly, 
that it is not even safe to skim, as it were, the very 
cream of you, through the number of 116,000—(cheer-) 
—or it may be 204,000, to vote for members of the 
House of Commons, This is the Tory theory ; this is 
the faith of Lord Derby, and I am not saying one word 
that is in exaggeration of the truth, for I have heard 
them over and over again vociferously cheer sentiments 
such as I have described. 


After eulogising Earl Ruseell’s and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, as based on the principle of trust and 
confi tence ia the people, he compared the Cabinet of 
Lord Deby to Christy’s Minstrels, who under- 
—— a great transformation when they appeared in 
public. 


The Derby Minstrels (loud laughter) pretend to be 
Liberal and white, but the fact is, if you come near 
them and examine them closely, you will find them to 
be just as black and curly as the Tories have ever been. 
Ido not know and I will not pretend to say which of 
them it is that plays the banjo, (Laughter.) But I 
have no doubt that in their mancauvres to keep in office 
during the coming session we shall know something 
more about them than we do at present. In point of 
fact, when they pretend to be Liberals they are usurpers 
and impostors. (Hear.) Their party will not allow 
them to be Liberal, and the party only exists upon the 
principle, and upon which they have acted in all their 
past history, of resisting and rejecting every proposition 
of a Liberal character submitted to Parliament. (Hear.) 
Now, what was this Derby principle? That of 


excluding five-sixths of the people from constitu- 
tional rights. 


If any of you take ship and go to Canada, he will 
find the Derby principle utterly repudiated; but in 
Canada there is no uprooting of institutions and no 
destruction of property, and there is no absence of order, 
of loyalty. If you go to Australia, you will find there 
that this Derby principle is unknown; yet there reigos 
order as it is in this country, contentment with the 
institutions of the colonies, and regard for law and for 
property. Ifyou go to those great and glorious colonies 
of this country—the United States of America—(cheers) 
there you will find the people exhibiting all the 
virtues which belong to the greatest nations on the face 
of the earth; there you will find the people passing 
through a tremendous war, a tremendous revolution, 
with a conduct and a success, with a generosity and a 
magnanimity, which have roused aud attracted the 
admiration of the world. (Loud cheers.) As you come 
to Europe, you will find in the Republic of Switzerland, 
in the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, in Norway, 
in Sweden, in France, and now you are about to witness 
in Germany, also, a wide-spread exercise of the fran- 
chise hitherto in our time unknown in this country; 
aud neither Ewperor, nor King, nor noble, believes that 
his authority, or hia interest, or hia greatness, or the 


happiness of any one of his countrymen, will be jeopar- 
dised by the free admission of the people to their oon- 
stitutional privileges. (Cheers.) What is it that we 
are come to in this country that what is being rapidly 
conceded in «ll parts of the world, is being persistently 
and obstinately refused here in England, the home of 
f:eedom, the mother of Parliaments, the Eugland of 
which one of her poets has said,— 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Plei 
’Tis liberty that crowns Gritennie’s las * 

And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains 


smile?“ 

In this England five millions of grown men, represent- 
ing more than twenty millions of population, are to be 
persistently denied that which makes the difference 
between despotim and freedom all the world over. 
3 I venture to say that this cannot last very 
ong. 

He then referred to the disclosures made before the 
Yarmouth Election Commiesion, which was a sample 
of many other boroughs, and they found that the 
House of Commons was elected by the landlords’ 
compuleivn in the counties, and by corruption, intimi- 
dation, and tumult in the boroughs. He had no fear 
of the Reform League or of manhood suffrage, but he 


| thought it was important they should not split hairs, 


but move on together. 


Let us do as your forefathers did thirty-four years 
ag „—let us have associations everywhere; let every 
workshop and every factory be a Reform Association ; 
let there be in every one of them a correspondent or a 
secretary, who sball enrol members and shall in every 
way he can assist this great and noble cause. I would 
recommend that the passages I have read from that cele- 
brated and uvhappy speech should be printed on 
cards, and that a card should be hung up in every 
factory and in every workshop and in every room of 
every factory, and in every club-house—and, in fact, in 
every place where working men are accusto.ed to as- 
semble, Let us raise the spirit of the people against 
these slanderers of a great and noble nation. “tLoud 
cheers.) There will come soon another election. (Renewed 
cheering.) The working men may not be able to vote, but 
they can form themselves into a powerful body, and they 
can throw their influence in every borough on the side 
of candidates who pledge themselves to the ques- 
tion of reform; and if they do this, depend upen it 
they will chauge many seats and give a certain majority 
for reform in the next Parliament. It may be n 
and desirable to meet Parliament again with — 
from all parts of the country, signed by numberless 
names. There is no effort which the Constitution and 
which morality permits us to use that we should leave 
unused and unmade for the purpose of furthering thie 
great cause, and let us be sure of this, we demand 
that the question of Reform shall onl dealt with 
a Government honestly in favour of Reform. The ad- 
dress which has been presented to me has referred to 
the time of 1832. I remember that time well. 
young heart then was stirring by the trumpet 
that sounded from your midst, There was no part of 
this kingdum where yvur voice was not heard—and let 
it sound again! (Cheer-.) oe — —＋ hand to 
your countrymen in every portion of t ree 1 
and ask them to join in a great and righteous effort on 
behalf of that freedom which has so long been the boast 
of Englishmen, but which the majority of Evglishmen 
have never yet possessed. (Cheers.) I shall esteem it 
an honour, which wy words cannot describe, and which 
even in thought I cannot measure, if the 8 
which I am permitted to represent sbould do its full 
duty in the great struggle which ia before us. (Oheers 
aud cries of It vill. ) Remember the great object for 
which we strive, care not for calumnies and for lies ; our 
object is this—to restore the British Constitution and 
with all its freedom to the British people. 


The hon. gentleman, after speaking an hour, resumed 
his seat amid the loudest demonstra ions of applause, 
the cheering and waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
lasting several minutes. 


— 


THE BRITISH AS:OCIATION AT 
NOTIINdHAM. 


The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science is now holding its thirty-sixth annus] meeting 
at Nottingham. The proceedings commenced on 
Wednesday afternoon with a meeting of the general 
committee. The principel business was the reoei 
of reports from the Parliamentary and Kew coms 
mittees—the former regretting that science is still 
neglected in the teachings of public schools, and the 
latter suggesting the propriety of confiding the 
Meteorological Department of the Board of 
to the management ef some scientific body. The sec- 
tional committees having been culy appointed, at once 
adjourned to their several committee-rooms, and pro- 
ceeded to frame the lists of the following day’s busi- 
ness. At eight o’clock the general body of members 
and associetes sesembled to receive the farewell ob- 
servations of Professor Phillipa, and to witness the 
installation of the President elect, Mr. Grove, QO. 

Mr. Grove then proceeded to deliver the 
address, Hecommenced by speaking of the surprise 
which our rude ancestors would teel if they could rise 
and see our country in its present state. The immense 
progress which had been made between their time 
and ours had all been effected step by step, and it 
would be difficult to trece its causes. He looked upon 
the growth of associations such as that with which 
they were connected as being one great cause of the 
rapid advance in science. In ite annual visits to 
different localities the association not only imparted 
fresh local knowledge to the visitors, but left behind 
stimulating memories which roused into permanent 
activity dormant or timid minds. He dwelt on the 


importance of making science a part of regular educa: 


tional training ; thus early initiating the young mind 
with ite facts and principles. He should not desire to 
see the study of languages, of history, of all those 


refined associations which the past had tranemitted to 
Us, oven neglected. There was, however, room for 
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two things. It was sad to think of the number of so- 
called educated men who, travelling by railway, 
voyaging by steamboat, consulting the almanac for the 
time of sunrise or full moon, bad not the most 
elementary knowledge of a steam-engine, a barometer, 
or a quadrant, while they were in a state of crass 
ignorance as to the cause of the trade winds or the 
form of a comet’s path. Might he hope that the slight 
infiltration ol scientific studies now happily begun 
would extend till it occupied its fair space in the 
education of the young, and that those who might be 
able learnedly to discourse on the digamma would not 
be ashamed of knowing the principles of an air-pump 
or a telescope, and would not, as Bacon had com- 
plained in the case of his contemporaries, despise such 
knowledge as something mean and mechanical? Pass- 
ing from these prong observations to the subject 
matter of his * . 

would give the key to it; that word was continuity. 


The more they investigated, the more they found that 
a graduation from the like to 

unlike prevailed, and that in the 

took place in time, gradual progress 


tly must be, the course of nature. 
would endeavour to apply that view to the 
ess of soma of the more prominent 
) He then proceeded, at great 
length, to elaborate his idea in reference to the 
several departments of scientific investigation— 
astronomy, optics, ism and electricity, phy- 
siolory, „ 40. In the course of 
observations be took for granted several of the 
prominent fellecies which characterise the peeudo- 
scientific hypotheses of those who ignore the revealed 
of creation. Thus, under geology, he spoke of 
* of not less than 100,000 years as having 
elapsed since the last glacial time, and of the modern 
view, inaugureted by Lyell, being 10 u great extent 
ed.” In remarks on the origin of species, fol- 
lowing the hypothesis of “ the illustrious Darwin,” he 
said :—The ove of the marvellous was so much more 
attrective than the patient investigation of ti uth, that 
we found it to have prevailed almost universally in 
the early. steges of science. In geology a deluge or 
a voloauo was supplied. In pslmontology a new race 
was crested whenever theory required it; how such 
new races began the theorists did not stop to inquire. 
A curious speculator might say to a paleontologist of 
even recent date, paraphrasing the worde of Lucretius, 
“You have abendoned the belief in one primeval 
creation at one point of time, you cannot assert that 
an elephant ed when the first saurians roamed 
over earth and water. Without, then, in any way 
limiting Almighty power, if an elephant were created 
without progenitors, the first elephant must, in some 
way or other, bave physically errived on this earth. 
Whence’ did he come? Did he fall from the sky 
interplanetary space)? Did he rise 
a mass of emorpbous earth or rock ? 
out of the cleft of a 4 0 he had 
some suc nning must 
2 of no —— writer 
iscoveries of geology had become 
mtured to present in intelligible terms any 
definite notion of how such an event could have oo- 
curred ; those who did not adopt some view of con- 
29 were content to ssy God willed it; but would 
it be more reverent and more philosophical to 
inquire by observation and experiment, and to reason 
from induction and analogy, as to the probabilities of 


was, & 
He 


rach t miraculous interventions? Mr. Grove 
exp hie disbelief in the notion of spontaneous 
generation, but urged various arguments in support of 


the gradual-development theory. Speaking more 
particularly in regard to man, he held that recent dis- 
coveries in paleontology showed that he existed on 
this planet at an epoch far anterior to that commonly 
assigned to him. The instruments connected with 
human remains, and indisputably the work of haman 
hands, proved that to these remote 
term civilisation could hardly be applied. A little 
step-by-step reasoning would convince the un- 
prejudiced that what we called civilisation must 
have been a gradual If even now, habits, 
and resulting therefrom, vested inte- 
rests, &., retarded for some time the general 
application of a new invention, what must have been 
the degree of retardation among the comparatively un- 
educated beings which then existed? He had, of 
cours’, been able to indicate only a few of the brosd 
arguments on this most interesting subject; for de- 
tailed results the works of Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, 
Oorpenter, Lyell, and others must be examined. The 
learned gentleman drew to a close with an anticipative 
view of the results which might be attained from 
patient investigation :—Might they not fairly hope 
that similar methods of research to those which had 
taught them so much might give our race further in- 
formation until probleme relating not only to remote 
worlds, but possibly to organic and sentient beings 
which mey inhabit them—problems which it might 
now seem wildly visionary to enunciate—might be 
solved by sete improvements in the mode of 
applying observation and experiment, induction and 
deduction ? 

It ia stated that the address was warmly applavded. 
At the. close a vote of thanks was moved by Lord 
Belper, and seconded by the Mayor. 


- CONSTITUTION OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

On Fridey everving the theatre was again filled from 
pit to vgs’ | with an audience in full drees, at sembled 
with ie object of hearing the promised lecture of 
Professor Huggins, “On the Results of Spectrum 
Analysis as spplied to the Heavenly Bodies.” The 
lectyre oe fully two hours in the delivery, being 
followed throughout with the closest attention. The 


— | 


o observed that one word 


iods the: 


— — 


new knowledge which has been gained from observa- 


tions with the priem was thus summed up by the 
Professor himself: — 1. All the brighter stars, at least, 
have a structure anslogousto that of the sun. 2. The 
stars contain material elements common to the sun and 
earth. 3. The colours of the stars have their origin 
in the chemical constitution of the atmospheres which 
surroundthem. 4. The changes in brightness of some 
of the variable stars are attended with changes in the 
lines of absorption of their spectra. 5. The pheno- 
mena of the star in Corona appear to show that in this 
object at least great physical changes are in operation. 
6. There exist in the heavens true nebulee; these 
objects consist of luminous gas. 7. The material of 
comets is very similar to the matter of the gaseous 
nebulew, and may be identified with it. 8. The bright 
pointe of the star-clusters may not be in all cases stars 
of the same order as the separate bright stars. Pro- 
fessor Huggins said it might be asked what cosmical 
theory of the origin and relations of the heavenly 
bodies did these new facts suggest? It would be 
easy, he confessed, to speculate, but it would not be 
philosophical to dogmatise, on a subject of which we 
know 80 very little. Our views of the universe are 
undergoing important changes ; let us wait for more 
facts, with minds unfettered by any dogmatic theory, 
and therefore free to receive the obvious teaching, 
whatever it may be, of new observations. Star differs 
from etar in glory; each nebula and each cluster 
has its own special features ; doubtless in wisdom and 


these | for high and important purposes the Creator has made 


them all. 

There have been interesting papers read by Sir 
Samuel Baker on his recent discovery of the Albert 
Nyanga, by Mr. Palgrave on the condition of Arabia, 
and by other members of the Association on questions 
of physiology and mechanics. But we have not space 
this week to characterise them. 

At the meeting of the Association on Monday it was 
decided that the meeting next year shall be at Dundes, 
in September, under presidency of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 


THE ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 


Grzat YarmMoutu.—On the reassembling of the 
Commission on Friday, Mr. Goodson, M. P., was 
examined. He said that he stood at the last 
election in the Conservative interest with Sir 
. Lacon, who told him the expense would 
be about 6500/. or 6007. There was no supposition 
as to any other expense. He hed hoped that the 
constituency of Yarmouth would not require any- 
thing else. (Laughter.) But he had known more 
about Yarmouth during the last three or four days 
than he had ever known before. (Laughter.) He 
heard at the election that bribery was going on on 
the Liberal side, but did not know that it was going 
on on the Conservative side. (Laughter.) No voter 
in his canvass spoke to him about money. They had 
a eplendid canvass; but he could hardly expect that, 
however popular they might be, every voter would 
promise them. They could not expect the whole 
constituency to vote for them unless they were angels, 
(Laughter.) Until he saw reports in the papers to 
the contrary, he thought that every shilling spent to 
secure his election was spent in legitimate expenses. 
Mr. P. Vanderbyl, member for Bridgewater, said he 
was a candidate at the Great Yarmouth election with 
Mr. Brogden. If he succeeded, he was to share the 
gy s with Mr. Brogden; if unsuccessful, he was 
only to pay for printing, &. He could not 
say that before he left Yarmouth he knew that 
bribe-y bad been committed on his behalf. From 
their worldly knowledge people knew such things 
were done (laughter)—they supposed so. (Laughter.) 
He paid for expenses under 2001, Mr. Brogden, 
also a candidate for the borough, was examined. On 
Saturday his examination was resumed. He said 
that he did not believe more than 6,500/. was spent 
on his behalf. He willingly shut his eyes to the way 
the money was epent in his behalf, but he believed 
that the Oonservatives began bribing two days 
before Jones was authorieed to commence. Another 
witness described the method of bribery. He made 
out tickete, upon which a number and one of three 
lettere, A, B, or C, was written. A stood for 10l., B 
for 15l., and O for 801. These tickets were given to 
voters, and cashed by Jones. This witness had been 
a Conservative, but changed his politics because the 
party refused to pay him for going away when a 
petition was on in 1860. He believed there were 
about 600 “doubtful” voters in Yarmouth. On 
Saturday, Mr. Marshman gave evidence before the 
Oommiesioners. He said :— } 

There were more than 300 voters who were considered 
“doubtful.” I considered this was most unsatisfactory, 
but what decided me most to retire was a remark by 
one of the voters, who said. I am ready to lay down 
my life for Jesus Christ, but I don’t consider that it 
would be a sin to take money for my vote.“ 


There were some overtures with the view of pre- 
venting a contest, and to save the morals of the 
town, but they failed. Mr. Marshman further said :— 


It was not hinted to me, that, if the borough was to 
be won, it must be won by bribery, but it was a sub- 
ject of general remark that the borough could not be 
carried without bribery. I was exceedingly anxious to 
get into Parliament, and I looked upon this place as 
the last chance. I believe that a pure election for 
Yarmouth would result in the return of the Liberal 
candidates. I put down the 300 who would not pro- 
mise as venal; some I marked V. V., very venal.“ 
Many of them were nen in good position in life, who 
would take money from avarice and not from want. 
Most of them were poor men; but forty or fifty did not 
need a bribe, I cannot say that I found any particular 


trade more venal than another. There were no in- 
dependent gentlemen among them; ali were earning 
their bread in shipbuilding or other avocation. 
On Monday Mr. J. Edwards said that he and a sub- 
ordinate managed the bribery business for Mr. 
Brogden. Each voter wassent in to him singly and 
bargained with. The rate was from 5/.to 201. He 
understood that they were to go to the extent of 
about 3,0001. He marked the cauvass-book, so that 
he might not only know who he bribed, but how 
much he paid to them. He believed that there were 
about 300 venal votere, and that his side could not 
win without bribery. He gave a long list of those 
whom he bribed. The inquiry was again adjourned. 
Rr1GATE.—The Reigate Royal Commission opened 
its inquiry on Weduesday. The first witness was the 
mayor, who stated that “a most frightful state of 
debauchery had existed at the elections since 1858. 
The cause of it, he had every reason to believe, was 
that Mr. Roupell, out of a personal feeling of hostility 
to Mr. Wilkinson, sent Mr. Doulton down to contest 
the borough. Tbroughout the whole of his experi- 
ence he never saw such scenes of drunkenness and 
debauchery as during the time Mr. Doulton was a 
candidate, and after Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Walters 
had retired. It was the universal opinion of every 
respectable person in the borough that the lower class 
of the constituency was being utterly debauched. 
But he was firmly of opinion that had it not 
been for the unhappy state of things produced 
by Messrs. Roupell and Doulton, the borough 
would not have obtained the character it had done.” 
On Friday several witnesses were examined. 
Ephraim Rose, carpenter and joiner, deposed to 
being on Mr. Monson’s committee at the last eleo - 
tinn, and paying money to several electors. For him- 
self, however, he voted on principle, and gave a con- 
scientious vote, (Laughter.) It was part of his 
work attending the committee-room and taking 
brandy-and-water. (Laughter.) He attended three 
or four public meetings and canvassed three or four 
ons. That was the extent of the work be did. 
(Laughter.) Another witness deposed that during 
the election there was a 5l. epidemic among the elec- 
tors. William Turner said he saw 50s. put down on 
a table by an agent for Mr. Gower, which he 
(Turner) took up. After doing so the agent said to 
him, You'll poll early.” Witness said, Oh!” and 
put the money in hie pocket. A Commissioner : 
“And I suppose it is there now.” Witness; “I 
only wish it was.” (Lavughter.) Richard Bachelor 
said he was a canvaseer for Mr, Gower, and was to be 
paid 32. for his labour. His occupation in the day 
was delivering circulars, and at night taking care 


that the other side did not capture their voters, 
(Laughter.) He was disappointed at not getting the 
8/., and they should not have him again at that 
racket. (Laughter.) He heard an agent named 
Apted ask a man named Fuller for his vote. Fuller 
said, “ What will you give me?” Apted held up 
bis hand and spread out his fingers, and everybody 
understood that meant a “ fiver.” (Leughter.) 
Telden Barham, an engine-driver, said that Mr. Goss, 
an agent, offered him 101. for a fine row of peas 
which he had. He gave a good guess that his vote 
was meant to go with the peas, and told him he 
thought the row of peas was worth more than 101. 
(Roars of laughter.) He said be thought it was a 
good price, they must have been a good sort. Wit- 
ness replied that he oultivated th m himself, and they 
were very high. (Oontinued laughter.) Mr. Goss 
said if he could secure him ten votes he should have 
1007. On Saturday several voters deposed to baving 
been both treated and bribed. The prices paid were 
not high. One witness thought that instead of bein 
too plentiful, money was too tight, and always h 
been since he had had anything to do with elections. 
He thought 80 because he could never get enough. 
He looked upon Mr. Doulton’s as being the best elec- 
tion. Monday’s evidence was similar to that already 
given. Mr. William Ohurch, who “keeps a little 
grocer’s shop,” gave evidence to the effect that he was 
“a man of great influence,” and was engaged at 5s. 
a-day. This influential gentleman delivered an 
address in the chapel, and spoke against bribery and 
corruption and such things.” I said I hoped they 
would stand together, and send in Mr. Gower honour- 
able, like gentlemen.” 

Totnzs.—The Commissioners met on Friday, Mr. 
Bere in the chair. Mr. George Presswell, town 
clerk of Totnes, and a solicitor, was examined, and 
his examination lasted the whole day. He gave a 
history of the elections for the borough since the 
year 1826. Many freeman were created before the 
passing of the 2 Bul of 1832, but that Act had 
now stopped their creation, and at present there were 
only five freemen in tbe borough. There did not 
appear to have been bribery up to the year 1839, 
when Mr. Blount, a Liberal candidate, spent from 
1,5002, to 2,0001. At the election of 1855, witness 
did not know how many voters were disposed to ac- 
cept bribes in Totnes; he supposed the number 
would be what is called an “unknown quantity.” 
The next election was in 1857, when, although he did 
not hear that bribery had been pursued, he had no 
reason to suppoee that the borough had become sud- 
denly pure. He heard that a great deal of money was 
spent on the election which took place on the 30th 
of April, 1859. On Saturday the Commissioners 
examined several witnesses, but more for the purpose 
of seeing how bribery had prevsiled at elections in 
times long past than at the most recent one. On 
Monday the evidence was not important. 


LaNoasTER.—The case for this borough was opened 


— Monday by Mr. Barstow, the Chief Commissioner, 
who said that was the third petition within the space. 
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of something less than twenty years, and in every case 
the member petitioned against had been unseated on 
the ground of biber. Mr. Swainson, the town clerk, 
ssid the gross number of voters on the reister last 
yer when the election took place wae 1,418, of whom 
439 were householders, and 980 freemen. The 
number of freemen was greatly r duced by the Re‘orm 
Bill, which cut off those who were non-resident. 
Prior to that date voters came down from London and 
all parte of the kingdom with their wives and chil- 
dren. Mr. Hill: At the expense of the cancidates P 
Witness; Certainly, Mr. William Tilly, solicitor, 
who acted as agent under Mr. Maxted fcr Mr. 
Schneider and Mr. Fenwick, wae the next witness, and 
was under examination when the report left. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW OREED. 


(From the Spectator.) 


Mr. Eyre is so noble, brave, and chivalric a man, 80 
undaunted a servant uf the Crown, :o illustrious as an 
explorer in Aus'ralia and a satiour of society in the 
West Indies, that Pee:s, ac ually Peers — my scul sinks 
with awe as [ repeat Peers— members of the “ sxcred” 
order, which represents ciivalry, which adopts into its 
ranks all genius, all talent, ell virtue, and all be- ut), 
cond: scend, not indeed to give him a dinner—that 
would be too much—but to dine in the sume rom 
with him. Only imagine Oharles King-ley, apostle of 
muecular Christianity, author of “ Yeast,” of Alton 
Locke,” of the only song ever likely to be ueed as a 
agricu'tural Marseillaise, saying 6 speech which will 
condense into that ut a public dinner, with reporters 
present! So odd is the ex losion of flunkeyism, so 
utterly out of accord with the whole character uf the 
man, yet so evidently genuine, that it is almost im- 
poes'ble to discurs it seriously, or animadvert on it 
with the scorn it so thoroughly deserves. Such a 
speech is one of those surprises which provoke only a 
faintly amused laughter; it is like a bad pun, mirth- 
ful only because of an absurd incongruity. That Mr. 
Kingeley should admire and defend Mr. Eyre we can 
understand, can, we think, explain as a natural 
development of his mind, but that he shou d go “own 
on his knees to the Peersge, declare the Red Book 
sacred ’*—he, the Ohristian socialist—an institution 
* second in sacredness to that most sacred of institu- 
tions, monarchy,” and consequently more sacred then 
the Chureh,—was there ever a funnier little window 


| 


where it was not required, to the utter mirery of thou · 
sends of innocent persons, does not strike him at ell, 
Mr. Eyre put down a rebeliion strongly, end the man 
who puts down rebelhon strongly i to Mr. Kingsley 
en acmirable men. Dd not Lord-wWeputy Grey mur- 
der all his Spanieh prisoners in [relend? and does not 
Mr. Kingsley, in“ Westward Ho!” most eloquently 
extenuate the deed? And, indee’, to Mr, Ey re, the 
civil soldier of order, absolutely determined tbat balf- 
o vili-· ed persons with cane hocks in their hands shall 
not upeet the laws, we have no serious objection to 
make, and never have made any. Whatever our moral 
cleim to rule blacks, simply because they are blecke 
and we whites, they uncivilieed and we civilised, may 
be originally worth, Mr. Eyre’se clear duty ves to 
suppress armed or violent resistance to the law. It 
is not (o Mr. Ez re ae Governor that we object, but to 
Mr. Eyre as Judge J: fireys holding a bloody Aseize, 
hanging a men al eady in sale oustedy ss a means of 


inepiring terror, aliowirg yourg officers and old 
plante 8, white sailors and black soldiers, to slay and 
burn and flog at their own diese ction. ... Mr. Ey res 
case is in (ect so bed that » man of genius o ul only 
defend tim by e pe ing to human credulity as a 
sacred power. C-edulity and the p erage,—those are 
the present objects of worship to the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, of all the men in the worid! 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following sre lists of candidates who passed the 
respective examination indicated: 
FIRST M. B. EX AMINATION.— 1866. 
Pass EXAMINATION, 
ENTIRE. 


First Division, 
Anderson, Tempest— Univer-ity College. 
Cluff, James Stanton, B.A. Dublin—U niversity College. 
Loy, Thomas Richardson — University College. 
May, Bennett— Sydenham College, Birmingham. 
Kidge, John James —8St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Taylor, Frederick —Guy’s Hospital. 
Wagstaffe, W. W., B A.—St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Second Division. 
Addenbrooke, E. H.—St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Batt, C. Dorrington — St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Blackley, J. Galley —Royal Manchester School of Medi- 
eiue. 
Crowfoot, E. Bawles— St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
| Fiddian, Alexander Paull— King’s College. 
: gs H. Fiamank—Sydenham Ovllege, Birming- 
am. 


opened in a man’s mind? The speaker is, be it re- | Nettleship, Edward— King’s College. 
membered, no sycophent of all above him, no granter Sanders, Richard Careless—Londoo Hospital. 


of propositions. He has rieked his professional 


adveno ment to defend a view of Providence too 
c'ement for the majority of his brethren, has denounced 


uires for whom the Peers are chief in language of 


ringing eloquence, hae pleaded the cause of Charticte, 
and poachers, and buccaneers, and other non-respect- 


able classes, and all this while be was in the depths of 


his heart worshipping the Peers. mak ing the attain- 


ment of the Peerege the highest reward of the 
English spirit” which has made us “fathers of the 
United States and conquerors of India.” He who 
has written 80 lovingly of the heroes of the 
world has had for his own any Being entitled 
to wear a coronet! He is an hi-torian, yet he 


telle the Pecrs that they edopt into their ranks | 


Willoughby, Edward Francis— University College, 
Wyman, J. 8.—Sydenham College and St. olo- 
mew's. 
EXCLUDING PHYSIOLOGY. 
S-cond Division. 
Heathcote, Rowland—Royal Manchester Sehool of 
Medicine. 
Hurlstone, Adam Payton— University College. 
Lees, Joseph—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Seacombe, Edward He»burne—King’s College. 
Yeo, Isaac Burney— King's College. 
PHYSIOLOGY ONLY. 
F .r-t D. visiou. 
Berridge, E. W.—St. Barthoiomew’s Hospital. 


! 


Bird, J. D.—Royal Manches'er School of Medicine, 
Raine, George Rulph—Guy’s Hospital. 
Second Division. 


a'l genius, as if the peerege had ever been given to a Bell, Cyril W. B., B.Se.— Hull Medical School, 


reat poet or scientific discoverer, to a Shakespeare or 

ewton; all talent, as if any talent useful to man 
rather than governments were ever officially recog- 
nised ; all virtue, as if in our whole history a man 
had ever received a coronet for virtue of any kind; 
and all beauty, as if it were an act of self-denial on 
the part of the richest class to pick out the prettiest 
women they can find, as they pick out the finest pic- 
tures and the choicest wines. How can we wonder, 
when we hear such things from such a man, that the 
British bowrgeois, who did not conceive Tom 
Tnurnall, and to whom Tregerva would be merely a 
gamekeeper with a tendency to prolizity, should think 
@ vote well rewarded by a peer's nod, should deem 
the verdict of society more impor ant than that of 
either hie countrymen, his conscience, or bis God! 
When poets put on plush, why should meaner souls 
despiee ‘age? When muscular Christians speak with 
"bated breath and whiepering humbleness in the 
awful presence of the British peer, why should not 
feeble indifferentists lick the dust from peerage boote f 
The truth is, we suppose, that by some strange twist 
in his mind, eome accidental association, some quaint 
exercise of his idealism, Mr. Kingsley has really 
come to regard chivalry and the peerage as synony- 
mous, to believe that big squires with labels on them 
are all full of pluck, and gallantry, and fair play, 
and so to reverence them, till he feels as men in the 
Orusades felt towards thore who had suffered to 
deliver the Holy Land. We have nothing to say, 
except that it is an odd manifestation of the poetic 
spirit, and one very liable to be misunderstood by the 

ublio. A woman idealising a curate into an apostle 
is sometimes a touching as well as a melancholy epec- 
— but 8 idealising a peer into a “ sacred 
ing — 

Mr. King-ley's admiration of Mr. Eyre is more in- 
telligible. He has worshipped force, strength, will, all 
hie life, without much reference to the suhjeo s on 
which those qualiti-s are exercised, and Mr. Eyre is 
the embodiment of those qualities. His will sneps on 
a plan | ke a steel spring, and Mr. Kingsley admires 
will above all thinge— would, we suspect, defend 
Simeon Stylites because, having decided to stand on a 
tail stone, he continued doing it for forty years. A 
Hindco devotee measuring the road to Benares with 
hie own body might fina in bim en eloquent defender. 
Me looks to the quality, and the fact that it wae used 
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Dove, Johu R- uben Bathurst— London Hospital, 
Kager, R. ginald—Guy’s Hospital. 


EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 
ANATOMY, 
First Class. 
Oluff, James Stanton, B A. Dublin (Exhibition and Gold 
Medal)— University College. 

Taylor, Frederick (Gold Medal)—Guy’s Hospital. 
PHYSIOLOGY, HISTOLOGY, AND OOMPABATIVE 
ANATOMY, 

First Class. 
Cluff, James Stanton, B. A. Dublin (Exhibition and Gold 
Meda!)— University Fete 


nd Claes. 
Ridge, John James—St. Thoma“ Hospital. 
Third Class. 


Anderson, Tempest— University College. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY AND MATERIA MEDICA AND 
PHABMAOCERUTIOAL OHBMISTRY. 

First lass. 

Cluff, James Stanton, B.A. Dublin (Exhibition and 

Gold Medal) — University College. 

Taylor, Frederick (Gold Medal)—Guy’s Hospital. 
‘Second Class. 

Anderson, Tempest —University College. 
Third Class. 


Ridge, John James—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Wagstaffe, William W., B,A.—St. Thomea’s Hospital. 
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AMERICAN POLITIOS. 


The Americen co dent of the Daily News, 
writing from Philadelphia, says that the present is a 
time of extraordinary political excitement. The 
problem of reconstruction has now to be solved, and 
will be settled at the elections of this fell, which 
determine the political complexion of the Fortieth 
Congress, and so determine whether the lately 
rebellious States are to have further conditions laid 
upon them before resuming their practical relations 
with the Union, which is the plen of Congress, or are 
to re-enter the Union immediately, according to M.. 
Johnson’s scheme of restoration, which is to let them 
in on the one condition, already fultiiled, thet slavery 
be declared abolished, at the same time telling them 
that, theoretically, the United States have no right 10 
impose conditions, and therefore no more conditions 
shall be imposed. | 


Of course the South ies unit in favour of the President's 
policy. As one of the Southern delegates to this 


2 
delphia convertion remarked yesterday to a friend, 
** Johvson is not a gentleman, sir ; but he is a very use- 
ful man to us.“ In the north the people are divided, 
and just how they are divided is not so absolutely certain 
that any man cares to predict the re-ulte of the elections. 
The Johnson men with the Democrats talk boldly, 
though the Congressional party is sanguine. In the 
Border States to this general question is added the 
epecial question of what to do with that portion of 
their inhabitants who having been out of the State 
fighting against the Union, iu many cases fighting with 
the barbarity only known to neighbourhvod wars against 
the loyalists of their own State, are now h me again, 
and demanding all the rights of citizens, Missouri, 
Maryland, and Tenn+ssee strenuously deny them what 
they ask ; but they stil work bard. In Mi-souri they 
try to break down the Registry Law, and tailing in that, 
ask the President for troops with which to fixht the 
State militi«, as the latter force gaards the ballot boxes. 
Meantime blobdy fights are frequent in that State. In 
Maryland the Registry Law is very strict, but the Go- 
vernor is a Johnson man, and it is understood that the 
clerks, on whom devolves the execution of the law, will 
in all prob. bility enlarg+ the meshes, ao that Maryland 
will never again be car:ied by the Radics] Uuionis 8. Ia 
T onessee Gvervor Brownlow ig violently radical, or 
rather he vivlently hates rebels, aid a majurity of the 
Legi-lature are with him, He, it is commonly said, 
narrowly escaped deposition. There is a report, and 
whether it should be o edited or not I cannot undertake 
to say, that bad it not been that Tennessee was admit 
by Congress just at the la-t moment of the session, 
ao put b yond the reach of the President, it was his in- 
tention to sit aside Brownlow and the State governments 
as it was framed under his own eye when he was Governor 
Johnson, and substitute military rule in his native 
West Virginie a new constitu ion, recent 
adopted, excludes al! former rebels from the polls. In 
Loui-iana the ill-feeling between Union men and what 
are called Conservatives has just manifested iteelt in the 
worst of all the murderous riots for which New Orleans 
was always infamous, Of course, in the more Northern 
States there is no such hostility between the two great 
bodies f political oppoueuts. t the Southern 
although not as yet formally in the contest, are known 
to be a most important section of the party that opposes 
Congress, and Northern Unioni-ts, addiog to the barsh 
memories of the war the feeling produced by such 
massacres as that in M: mpbis and that in New Orleans, 
are exasperated accordingly against them. And Mr, 
Johnson is intensely hated by very many members of 
the party to which to which he once belonged, and is 
distru-t-d by all of them. People are ball ready 
perbaps more than half ready, to think bim capable of 
any act of usurpation and violence no matter how 
extreme. There has long been talk of a civil war to be 
brought on in 1866-7, by the P. esident's setting X 
against Congress a Congress composed of Demoorats 
Southern meubers pow excluded, Others, as for in- 
stance Montgomery Blair and Mr. Seward, defer the 
new rebellion till 1868, when if Southern electoral votes 
— Beng ve A are 1 2 hee — the Democrats in the 
uth are to join — 
on the other hand, has submitted its plan of 
reconatruction to the people, and the States are e 
ning to ratify the constitutional amendment, whic! 
the exsential part of it. The members having aimitt 
Tennessee by way of reply to the charge that they in- 
tended to keep out the States for the sake of keeping 
them out, and did not care whether or not they com, 
2 22 oy made a 2 1 the —— * 
and the soldiers’ vote, by passi 8 repea 
neutrality laws through one 133 and the N 
Equalisat ion Bill thr ugh both Hou ea, are now at home 
hard at work meeting their conatituent~ with pn 
of 


pone 


and making everything ready for the battle as 
The newspapers teem with spe-ches and accounts 
mass meets and notifi of the meetings of 


committees and conventions, 


Boststript. 


Wednesday, duguet 29, 1866. 
LATEST FOREIGN INTELLIGENOE, 
PRUSSIA. 
Bar, Aug. 28. 

A treaty of alliance was signed yeaterday between 
Prussia and Oldenburg. 

Nothing positive is yet known reapecting the date 
when the German Parliament will assemble, but it is 
firmly believed here that this city has been fixed upon 
as the seat of ite deliberations. 
Nr 

uties wi es as qui as 
80 * to allow of the Chambers — * the 
AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


Sth prox. 
Fronnnox, Aug. 28. 
Publio opinion is favourable to the renewal of 
ſriondly relations with Austrie, and satisfsction ig 
expressed at the mutual c.urtesy displayed in the 


uirect dealings between the Italian and Austrian 
military authorities in Venetia. 
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The market to-day was fairly supplied with new English 
wheat, in, generally speaking, good condition. The trade 
was quiet, and all qualities changed hands sloviy, at 
Monday’s decline in the quotations. There was a good supply 
of foreign wheat on the stands. The transactions were chiefly 
in retail, whilst the prices realised were about equal to those 
current at the close of Monday's market. Floating cargoes 
of grain were in limited request, at about laterates Barley, 
although in but moderate supply, commanded but little atten- 
tion: nevertheless, no change took place in the currencies. 
In malt, very little business was passing, at about stationary 
prices. Large supplies of cate were on sale. Fine parcels 
were disposed of at full quotations ; otherwise, the trade was 


Phila | dal), en catber easier terms. 
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SUMMARY. 


On Thursday last the Treaty of Peace between 
Prussia and Austria was signed at Prague. It 
is believed to be merely an expansion of the pre- 
liminaries signed at Nikolsburg; but it contains a 
formal stipulation that Venetia shall be banded over 
to Italy on no other condition than the assumption 
by Power of such a portion of the Austrian 
debt as belongs to that province. The Prussian 
armies, pursued by cholera, have almost evacuated 
Bohemia, and the war is definitely at an end. 
What may have been the 1 ok this 
short, but decisive campaign will probably never be 
known. Austria is ready to sink under this new 
financial burden piled upon her enormous debt 
before the war. Prussia, with her customary 


22 or providence, has exacted from her late 


oes indemnities to the extent of a 
hundred millions of florins, which will go far to meet 
her expenses. But she has lost in killed and 


wounded 21,400, while Austria is supposed to have 
had as many as 80,000 men placed hors de combat. 
Both Austria and Italy—now making conciliatory 
proaches to each other—are 2 to recog- 
nise their new positions. The King has already 
begun the work of disbanding his costly armies; 
the Kaiser, less quick to recognise such obligations, 
is € in perfecting a new system of govern- 
ment to suit the altered circumstances of the Empire. 
There seems to be no doubt that a responsible 
Hungarian Ministry will shortly be appointed, and 
that the Federal plan of administration will be 
introduced into the other Austrian provinces, The 
Kaiser not only washes his hands of Germany, but 
declines further to meddle with Papal affairs— 
meditating probably an attack on ecclesiastical pro- 
rty—and seems to be bent upon a strictly 
omestic om A treaty of commerce is likely to 
be the outward symbol of the healing of the breach 
between the two t States on either side of the 
Adriatic—a tie which is well adapted to smooth 
down international animosities. 


The King of Prussia already rules over 4,500,000 
more subjects than was the case a few months ago, 
and Saxons, Wurtemburgers, Hessians, and Bava- 
rians are clamouring, spite of their Sovereigns’ 
frowns, to be included in the new Bund, instead of 
being left to form a rickety second Confederation. 
But Count Bismark is in no haste to double his 
responsibilities. Once again he has overcome Royal 

rejudices. The scheme of governing the annexed 

rritory by Royal prerogative, as in the case of 
Lauenburg, was so strongly denounced in the 
Parliament that the Count yielded the point ; and 
after the lapse of a year, Hanover, Hesse, and 
Nassau will any incorporated in the Prus- 
sian monarchy and entitled to all its privileges. 
Provoked at this and other proofs of 777 
olicy, the Prussian aristocracy now abuse the 

rime Minister whom they cannot for their sectional 
objects control. 

The close of the war in central Europe is 
succeeded by another Eastern question. Ground 
down by Turkish oppression, and Ar 
ness, the Greeks of Candla, an island of some 
200,000 population, have risen en masse against the 
Sultan, Who has not a sufficient force there to quell 
the insurrection. Why should not the Hellenic 
people, as well as Germans and Italians, dream of 
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unity and independence? At all events, the 
Candian revolt caused great excitement in 
Greece, where money is being raised to help the 
insurgents, and .whence volunteers are likely to 
flock to them across the sea. We heartily wish 
them success, even though the integrity of that 
ae — the Ottoman Empire, should be 
en a 

Tue cholera in the East-end of London is 
gradually dyiug out. There were 265 cases last 
week, being a * of nearly one half as compared 
with the preceding seven days, and the rate of 
mortality in the metropolis is only 173 beyond the 
average—a remarkable proof of the salutary influence 
of the vigorous sanitary measures which have been 
adopted. Careful inquiry has brought out the fact that 
the epidemic has been for the most part confined to 
those districts of London which are supplied with 
water from the Old Ford reservoirs of the Hast 
London Water Company, and that Lambeth, 
where the disease created so much havoc on the last 
occasion, has almost escaped this year, because of 
the improved water supply. We have thus almost 
indubitable proof that impure water is the main 
agent in propagating infection. 


The ina address of Mr. Grove in opening 
the proceedi of the British Association at 
Nottingham well sustains the reputation of that 


learned body. It was an interesting examina- 
tion, in the light of recent discoveries, of a 
theory which the President has made his 
own—the “continuity” of nature. Mr. Grove 
contends—and his views are receiving frequent 
confirmation — that all natural forces, such as 
light, heat, and electricity, are but modifications of 
the same power under different aspects and diverse 
developments, and that geology is only the history of 
continuous slow changes — by cataclysms. The 
illustrations of his theory drawn from recent astro- 
nomical discoveries and the revelations of the 
spectrum analysis, were exceedingly novel and 
striking. The meetings of the Association, which 
close to-day, promise to add materially to the store 
of scientific knowledge, and to throw further light 
on many of the problems that still baffle the human 
intellect and stimulate scientific enterprise. 

So far as can at present be ascertained, the 
National Union Convention at Philadelphia sepa- 
rated without any serious differences, and the result 
of their deliberation was the adoption of the“ plat- 
form” that the Southern States were entitled to 
return to the Union as they were before the late 
war. There was a wonderful agreement for theatrical 

urposes. “The Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina delegates,” we are told, “ entered the Conven- 
tion arm-in-arm, amid cheers for President Johnson 
and the thirty-six loyal States,” and the President 
telegraphed that the people must be trusted. It is 
too early to learn what effect the formation of this 
new party, composed of Northern Democrats and 
Southern malcontents, has produced in the Free 
States. But the country is in a state of great 
electoral excitement at the coming autumn 
elections, which will finally decide upon the 
reconstruction policy to be adopted. The situa- 
tion is very clearly defined by the Spectator in 
the following passage: — The freeholders of the 
North, seventeen millions of them, the one solid 
power within the Union, fought out the terrible 
struggle of four years, at first incidentally and then 
consciously, in order that propagandist abolition 
should have free course within the United States, 
and rather than surrender that object they will fight 
it out again. From the day when they clearly per- 
ceive that the President intends that this result of 
the war shall be thrown away, that the South shall 
build up its own civilisation on a basis hostile to 
the civilisation of the North, they will at once be- 
come an organised mass, before whose steady 
advance the President and his allies will be as 
powerless as a dyke before a storm.” 


— 


THE BIRMINGHAM REFORM 
DEMONSTRATION. 


* Or * — 8 it Ang said 5 
ey “forget nothing and learn nothing.” Much 
the same thing may be said of the Tories. It is 
not so much a personal peculiarity as a necessity of 
position which the sarcasm hits. Some one some- 
where—the reader will, perhaps, excuse the vague- 
ness of the reference—reflects upon the devil for so 
repeatedly falling back upon persecution, in spite of 
the overwhelming proof he has had that “ the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” We 
have no ambition to become the advocate of the 
spirit of darkness, nor of the Tories, nor of the 

urbons, nor of any one whomsoever by whom 
the mistake is committed of using weapons which 
are not only inefficient against the foe, but mis- 
chievous to all who trust them—but we cannot 
forbear the observation that the weapon used is 
determined in each case not by the free choice of 
the combatant, but by the necessities of the con- 
flict. The devil would not resort to persecution if 
he could find some better way of compassing hi 


| shining 


passing his] true, the Russell- 
ends, nor would the Tories have placed themselves — 


in antagonism to the people if they could have 
— their objeot by yielding to them. Might 
only its own method of staying the progress of 
right, as a lobster can only defend itself with the 
claws with which Nature has provided it. Toryism 
means the rule of the select few over the many, for 
the special advantage of the former to the fullest 
extent which the latter will allow; and hence 
Toryism can never concede what it is able, or thinks 
itself able, to retain. It may have foreseen, it 
probably did foresee, that its rejection of a mode- 
rate Reform Bill would ultimately lead to its com- 
— acquiescence in a larger one some time 
ende —but it can only fight with the means at its 
command, and it did what was in its power to do— 
it divided and defeated its immediate foes, took 
office, and waits to be beaten. What else could it 
do, and yet remain Toryism? It has used the arms, 
and acted on the impulses, ef its own nature. If 
it had been wiser it would have ceased to be 
Toryism, as a lobster would cease to be a lobster 
if, instead of using its claws, it trusted to its brains. 
The usual, the historical, the inevitable series of 
movements and events has passed its initiatory 
stage. The train is on the line. This man or that 
may be of service, or the reverse—but the conclu- 
sion is foregone, and no one can alter it. The 
irresistible tendency of things is to a more democratic 
regulation of public affairs—or, in other words, to 
the ement of the business which concerns 
their well-bei as a people, more ani more by the 
people themselves, less aud less by those who 
assume to be guided by superior wisdom and un- 
selfishness. The truth is, the pretensions of the 
governing caste have got threadbare, and the caste 
excluded from all share of government see the 
patches and the white seams in the vesture 
of their masters. Things are not just what is 
represented. The men who buy an election at 
Great Yarmouth, are not, as they profess, sensi- 
tively anxious to keep the constituencies intelligent, 
8 and pure. The constituencies that can be 
ribed as Yarmouth has been, are no trustworthy 
interpreters of national feeling. The Parliament 
that can deal with the question of representation as 
the late and present Parliament have done, has no 
claim to be approached as an exclusively delibera- 
tive body. —— drawn upon reason are. dis- 
honoured at the counter. Arguments, therefore, 
must be drawn upon some more available fund. 
The stream always runs in this way, multiform as 
its windings and doublings may be. The people 
have to say at last, we will,“ and when they have 
said it unmistakeably, every ingenious sophism 
raised in opposition to the issue, vanishes before it. 
The Birmingham demonstration, following close 
upon those of the metropolis, and sure to be suc- 
ceeded by others in other districts, shows that the 
nation is more than half-tide towards high-water 
mark. We are not here to-night,” said Mr. 
Bright, “to discuss the question of Reform, be- 
cause that is a question which we have already 
settled.” That is a true statement of the position 
of the case. It has passed beyond the stage of 
discussion. It is no longer a contest of reason, but 
a conflict of will. The Tories have made it such— 
made it such because, short of yielding it, they 
could do nothing else. We have therefore less to 
do in the way of criticising speeches, and more to 
do in the way of estimating political forces. The 
characteristic worth of public meetings is set aside 
for the more suitable worth of a popular demonstra- 
tion. Government by numbers has been vociferously 
decried—but numbers, after all, will decide what, 
and of what sort, the Government is to be. Nut 
numbers exclusively—but numbers allied with intel- 
ligence, self-restraint, and unity of purpose. The 
difficulty hitherto has been to get the people to take 
the field. Toryism has removed that difficulty, b 
flinging down a challenge which not to have X. 
up would have argued baseness. We shall see 
within a little what will become of it. Fire once 
kindled spreads apace. The great constituency of 
five millions, when it is seriously moved, will won- 
derfully change the customary course of the legal 
constituencies. The ter weight will sway the 
lesser ones. We should have preferred that it had 
not come to this—but it has come to it. The 
stronger reason has pleaded in vain—corruption, in- 
timidation, intrigue, class-selfishness, drowned its 
voice. The stronger will has at length been roused 
to assert its determination—and it needs not the 
— = a prophet to foretell what the issue 
Ww 


The Birmingham Reformers put in a claim for 
manhood suffrage and the ballot. They are right. 
The broadest basis for a popular movement is the 
soundest. The aim cannot be too high unless it 
carry the arrow out of its direct course. Manhood 
suffrage will not come yet, simply because a majo- 
rity of the nation would not prefer it. But every- 
one who desires to extend the suffrage, who wants 
a vote for himself, who deems it right to give it to 
others, must move on the direct line which termi- 
nates in manhood suffrage. It is the strongest 
position to take—theoretically at any rate, it places 
might nearest to right. In the light of it, it is 
tone Reform Bill was an 
extremely moderate, almost a puny, measw@ 
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Well, it was great in comparison with the then 
possibilities of the case, but it will never more be 
regarded as such. A man may be tall beside a 
child, but what is thought of his height when 
he stands beside a mountain? The Liberal party 
had better make up its mind to a great and com- 
rehensive measure. It will be all the more 
hor agen qualified to ride and to direct the risi 
— othing less than the ancient constitutio 
chise will win success, if the example of Bir- 
— 2 proves contagious. It serves as a land- 
mark up to which the bulk of the people will insist 
on going, beyond which the immense majority of 
them will not care to go— but to be safe it must be 
associated with the Ballot. Secret voting may not 
of itself utterly extinguish bribery or intimidation 
—but large constituencies and protected votes will 
go far to make both so uncertain in their opera‘ion 
as to destroy the chief strength of the motives with 
which they are resorted to. The working men will 
not bring into the field their immense reserve of 
force for any less purpose. We must have as much 
as that, or nothing. But, in truth, there is uo pro- 
bability that the alternative will be left to our 


decision. We shall have as much as that whether | be 


we choose it or not. What now depends upon the 
decision of the Liberal party is simply whether we 
shall have that. or more—for when the millions 
fairly move, as Birmingham seems to assure us that 
they will, they will move not in accordance with the 
measured steps of our prudence and fears, but with 
long strides responsive to their own views and 
hopes. To be Liberal enough in time will consti- 
tute the most conservative wisdom of the enfran- 
chised classes. This is the moral of the Birmingham 
demonstration. 


GERMANY, AND WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 


Tue treaty of peace between Prussia and Austria 
has been signed and ratified—while between Prussia 
and the minor German States which arrayed them- 
selves against her, the terms of peace have been 
settled, even if in some instances the instrument of 
international agreement has not yet been perfected. 
It is plain that a great deal of rather critical work 
lias yet to be done, before the unity of Northern 
Germany will be reduced to settled and legal form. 
The German Parliament will probably do what 
Count Bismark is hardly strong enough, by the 
unaided force of his own will, to accomplish—and 
even that representative body will be compelled to 
leave much to the determining influence of time. 
The main obstacle to national development, how- 
ever, has been removed, and, unless France or 
Russia intervene, of which there is no appearance 
of immediate probability, the lesser obstacles may 
be — left to the abrading action of German 
intellect. 


It is curious in this stage of the dest of 
modern revolutions to note how utterly the King 
of Prussia fails to comprehend its spirit. The 
graceful address with which he opened his Parlia- 
ment, the frankness with which he acknowledged 
the illegal course of his Government, and the 
humility he displayed in asking for them a Bill of 
Indemnity, induced us a few weeks ago to regard 
the old man as sound at heart. After all, however, 
we are not sure that, if it be true, it is of much 
worth to his subjects. His views are the oddest 
imaginable. He looks upon himself as the vice- 
gerent of heaven, and the principles of his Govern- 
ment seem to take their origin, and find their 
ultimate object, in himself. He is the father of 
his people, and, as such, though for convenience’ 
sake he works by rules, still, when his judgment 
88 his authority is independent of rules. 

ith a much — moral nature to that of our 
own James the First, he is equally crack-brained 
on the subject of prerogative, and equally imbecile 
to choose or direct a national policy. he were 
not in the hands of one much stronger than himself 
—if in the most important affairs he were his own 
master, as he is allowed to be in the least—if he 
were not manageable by a little skilful humouring— 
his preposterous conceits might easily spoil the 
best opportunities. Happily, although the reins 
are in his hands, the servant who sits behind him 
takes care that they shall not be under more than 
his nominal control—and therefore his monarchical 
1 do very little harm to any but himself. 

is strong conscience, his good nature, and his 
advanced age, ensure for him a show of humble 
deference—but there is no reason to fear that 
King William will leave his mark upon the German 
mind, or make his personal bias of much influence 
in the direction of German affairs. 

The Prussian Parliament hardly know what to 
make of their King “by Divine right,” and find it 
difficult to assign him his place in the constitution. 
They wisely 3 his concession on his return 
from the war. They readily granted his Govern- 
ment the indemnity he had requested. They buried 

t misunderstandings in oblivion. They effected 

y a compromise a reconciliation with his Ministers, 
and they went up to the Throne with an Address 
that loyally and generously echoes the sentiments of 


his inaugural speech. King William received them | 
alone, or rather he was attended not by the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet but by those of his family. In 
an extempore and somewhat incoherent speech, he 
thanked them for the tone of their address, and for 
their compliance with his wishes—and said, if the 
occasion should arise, he should do over again 


just as he had done; but then he added, with 


inimitable simplicity, the occasion is never likely to 
arise. We would give something to be able to 
read the exact state of mind in which the Lower 
House left the Royal presence after that inter- 
change of sentiment. One thing, we suspect, none 
of them could have been conscious of—namely, 
that the King of Prussia was en rapport with the 
newly-awakened spirit of the German people. 

The Royal rigmarole would be ominous if it 
could be regarded as foreshadowing the kind of 
relation that is hereafter to obtain between the 
Sovereign and the people of North Germany. 
Really, however, it is but the babble of an eccentric 
old gentleman who happens to wear acrown. It 
will most likely prove as harmless, as to outside 
spectators it looks portentous. The monarch will 
e permitted to please himself with his Divine 
right,” and his Hohenzollern conceits, as a child is 
allowed to gird on his wooden sword, and to fanc 
that it would do immense execution if he shoul 
use it. It is scarcely worth while, perhaps, to un- 
deceive the good-natured Sovereign. When the 
German Parliament meets, the people will be dis- 
posed to look to its utterances as having in them a 
weightier significance than the off-hand words of a 
King who has a special craze. Even before that 
eagerly-expected event, it is regarded as of more 
consequence to the future prospects of the nation, 
and as more truly indicative of the current of public 


feeling, that Count Bismark has withdrawn from the 5 


Junker party, and gone over to the moderate 
Liberals. It is a 2 of his intention that Ger- 
many shall be Germany, and not a plaything for 
bureaucrats and oligarchs. The man knows his own 
mind, and knows full well the purport of what he is 
doing. He wants a more powerful instrument than 
he has yet had to work out his ends —and he will 
probably find it, as he expects to find it, in a 
German Parliament. He has set himself to give an 
interpretation, not in words or professions, but by 
facts, of the thoughts and aspirations which, almost 
unconsciously to itself, have taken possession of 
the — mind —and he is going the way to 
succeed. 


THE WORSHIP OF FORCE. 


WE are not surprised, however much we have 
been scandalised, by the reception given to Mr. 
Eyre by a section of his countrymen. We cannot 
forget that it was only an accident that prevented 
his case being taken up as a party question by the 
Opposition during the late ion, and that the 
cause of the Confederate slaveowners of America 
was espoused by the great body of our educated 
classes. Nor is it possible to ignore the fact that our 
perpetual colonial wars and generally dictatorial 
attitude towards nations inferior to ourselves in 
strength and culture, have begotten a tendency to 
palliate the misdeeds of our representatives abroad, 
and to take no account of the rights of semi- 
barbarous 7 The British nation, — pro- 
fessing to be more Christianised than its neighbours, 
is quite as ready to condone acts of atrocity com- 
mitted in its name. 


But the remarkable feature of this tendency in 
British society is that it is to be found most rife 
in its upper grades. Popular instincts are, for the 
most part, - the - 2 *. * 
are guided moral and political principles 
in their A. articular events, and, if they 
err, as they often do, it is through excess of 
generous feeling, undue zeal, or ignorance. But in 
the case of Mr. Eyre and his accomplices, it is the 
educated classes who have willfully ignored the 
facts. ‘They have made no account of the grave 
circumstances that attended the Jamaica massacres 
—that martial law was maintained in operation three 
weeks after it was necessary, that, as the 
result, hundreds of innocent persons were 
slaughtered, and that Mr. Gordon has been proved 
to have been executed, after a mock trial, without 
the shadow of a reasonable pretext on the score of 
necessity. They have no more bowels of com- 
passion for negro ants than for the brute 
creation, and see in the great criminal who instigated 
the late dattwe in Jamaica, only the personification of 
British yigour which has putdowna popular rising. It 
seems, from the manner in which the ex-Governor of 
Jamaica has been received, ſèted, aud eulogised b 
educated Englishmen, as though there were no deeds 
of atrocity committed by colonial authority, provided 
the victims are of an inferior race, which they 
would not justify. It is not merely our aristocracy 
and governing 3 who have a natural leaning to 
authority as against freedom, but our foremost 
literary celebrities—our Carlyles, Kingsleys, and 
Ruskins—who are found to be the champions of 
brute force without regard to the claims of justice 
and humanity. if 


— 


The worship of might, as divorced from right, by 


our higher classes—the present tendency to slight 
the claims of high and noble principles which — 
laid the foundations of the British empire—is one 


of those signs of decadence which cannot be 


regarded without alarm. Far better the unreason- : 


ing impulse which, though warm and generous, may 
commit great mistakes, than this cold-blooded 
materialism, which quenches the higher instincts 
of our nature, and makes Christianity a practical 
lie. Thankfully we believe that the cowardly 
political creed of Carlyle and his brother writers is 
not that of a majority of the middle classes, 
and certainly receives no support from the 
mass of our industrial population. Such “ mus- 
cular Christianity” as they preach is not only 
antagonistic to the very spirit of the Gospel, but 
has no claim to originality. It is the creed of the 
untutored savage—the very essence of despotism— 
the source of all the great crimes and wars of suc- 
cessive generations of mankind. That the doctrine 


should be elevated once more into a principle of 


Government by the most — — authors of the day 
is not flattering to the intellect of the nineteeuili 
century. 

Whether this godless theory of rule—this readi- 
ness to trample on inferior races because they are 
helpless—this rness to worship success, how- 
ever purchased—be the result of enervating national 
singel or of the continual expansion of the 

ritish Empire which has engendered a spirit alien 
to natural rights, or of a political régime which 
has debauched our moral sentiment, is matter 
for serious inquiry. When the Eyres come 
to be the heroes of the British aristocracy, it 
is time that rs ceased to be the predominaat 

wer in the State, or else this nation must 
inevitably lose its place in the foremost rank of 


civilised communities. The Czar must always be a 


better exponent of the principle of might versus right 
than English nobles or authors. And if this country 
does not maintain her pre-eminence in the world by 
her superior regard for freedom, justice, and 
humanity, she certainly will not continue to hold it 
by the increase of her material resources, or by 
misdirected intellectual activity. Is is in vain to 
invite the millions of our population to place them- 
selves under the influence of religious institutions, 
if those who support them ignore the first principles 
of rem in their political creed. Probably 
nothing would more tend to purify the moral sense 
of our governing classes than to bring within the 
constitution that uncorrupted sentiment of justice 
and right which inheres in the great mass of our 
working classes. 


¢ 


— 


PARTING. 


THE companion picture to that of “ greeting —II 
Penseroso after L’ Allegro—shadow cast by the same 
object that reflects the light. We cannot talk of it 
joyously, yet perhaps it is well to talk of it some- 
times. We soon learn by experience the bitter taste 
of it—we never reach a period of life at which we 


can congratulate ourselves on having done with it, 


It is amongst our earliest triala—it will be our last. 
It is folly to put aside the thought of it when the 
reality is so frequent and inevitable. Besides, it is 
not all dark, It has its tinges of brightness. The 
loss it occasions us is never without its compensa- 
tions, and if we cannot muse upon it with pleasure, 
even when we look at it only as an abstraction, we 
may do so with hope of profit. 

We are not going into the subject of parting in its 
widest sense, but only as opposed to greeting. We 
confine ourselves exclusively to the personal aspect 
of it, and even this rather in reference to the event 
than the act. On this latter there i. need to 
dwell. It would be ungracious—it would border on 
the profane—to look with a critical eye upon modes 
of parting. The act is rendered sacred by the pangs 
which accompany it. This only we may say—that 


as it is in almost all caves natural and unaffected, 30 


there is commonly that grace and beauty in it which 
strong and tender emotion usually imparts, A real 
farewell, whatever may be the accessories, is a 
picture full of poetic feeling, and, look upon it when 
or where we will, it never strikes us as uncomely or 
grotesque. 

As an event, parting is usually followed by two or 
three phenomena worth adverting to. The first of 


these is the idealisation of affection. If the parting | 


be final, or considered such, and the persons who 
are separated are dear to one another, their mutual 
attachment undergoes a refining process which 


purifies it of all its grosser and more materialistic | 


elements. The love which we bear ta any whom we 
daily, or at any rate, frequently meet, is unconsciously © 
mingled with feelings which greatly alloy its purity. . 
The enjoyment yielded to us by companionship, the 
yearnings of heart which it appeases, the satisfaction 
it ministers to the sympathies, the pleagurable . 
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exercise to which it invites the faculties, the oppor- 
\ tunities it presents of giving utterance to “the 
\ hidden man, in a word, the variety of life which it 
evokes enter into and colour the cherished affection 
to an extent seldom suspected by either the object 
ot the subject of it. A strict analysis of our feel- 
ings would leave us in doubt whether the warm 
interest of which we are sensible be not due ina 
great measure to selfish impulses. Our most valued 
friends occupy, the high place which we give them in 
our hearts mainly, it is hoped, on acoount of our 
sense of their worth, but partly also on account of 
the gratifioution they ordinarily confer upon ourselves. 
Hence, more or le&s of sensuousness cleaves to our 
attachment, and prevents it from being a simple, 
unselfish outflow of the soul towards a life external 
to its own. When Providence calls upon us to part 
once for all with those we greatly love, in so far at 
least as regards their bodily presence, all the imme- 
diate returns of affection--all those of its rewards 
which address themselves to our self-love, disappear, 
and the pure stream, issuing from the depths of our 
nature, like the mountain runlet, flows uninter- 
ruptedly away from ourselves, carrying our thoughts, 
wishes, sympathies, and whatever helps to consti- 
tute inward life, beyond the limits at which by a sort 
of tidal movement, it is possible for them to come 
back again with blessings to our own bosom. In time, 
this unceasing outflow carries away all the grosser 
elements of our love, and leaves it perfeotly disinte- 
rested and uncontaminate. | \ 
Moreover, simultaneously with the process we 
have attempted to indicate—for we are unable fully to 
describe it—the object of our affection, or the image 
of him left upon our hearts, grows to be more and 
more ideal. In the long, perhaps the final, ab- 


sence, the beginning of which at the hour of parting }. 
lacerated such a web-work of fond ties, memory | \ 


dwells only upon the brighter and more beauteous 
features of character, and by perpetually passing by 
those which it cares not to recall, eliminates them 
from the ideal portrait, and elevates into saintship 
the very friend whose infirmities, had he remained 
with us, might have become more and more promi- 
nent, even if in the eye of our love they did not at 
length overshadow the whole subject. And thus 
there comes to be developed in our experience, and, 
as @ consequence of parting, a pure affection for a 
spotless ideal of human kind. The compensation 
may seem so vague and impalpable as hardly to bear 
comparison with the reality of the loss. But is ita 
merely visionary good? Can anything be thus esti- 
mated which, amid scenes and experiences calculated 
to exalt to undeserved supremacy the materialistic 
influences which environ and press upon us, estab- 
lishes within us an example of higher life, and 
thereby trains our nature to look for, and aspire to, 
and welcome, a more spiritual source of motives and 
enjoyments than any that lies within reach of the 
outer man? 

There is another phenomenon incident to parting 

—the same in substance, but another in form—to 
which attention may be called. How surely and 
sternly it rebukes the past shortcomings of love! 
How, like fire, it fastens upon, reveals and consumes 
the alloy that mingled with it! What an altered 
judgment it constrains us to pass upon our course of 
thought, feeling, and condact in relation to the 
finally absent! In how many ways, we become con- 
scious, we might have done, and ought to have done, 
better! For what a number of little incidents which 
we allowed to vex us at the time of their occurrence 
do we feel that we were ourselves to blame! How 
hard and unfeeling our verdict on more than one 
occasion! How impatient our will! How petulant 
our carriage! All our wrong comes back to us with 
arrears of interest. All our wayward fancies and 
follies, whip in hand, return to scourge us. This, 
however, is not all. The charity that covers the 
multitade of sins expands into an all-conquering 
power. In the light of its law retrospection reads 
the correction of many an ill-founded suspicion, many 
a gratuitous assumption, many a harsh judgment: 
Even what we cannot satisfactorily explain, we are 
ingenious in exousing, and our love, feeding upon it- 
self, gradually gets rid of whatever interferes with 
its own natural harmony. 

So, parting is not all loss—necessarily so, at least 
—even when it is regarded as final. When it is only 
temporary its uses are more obvious. As “the 
quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love,” so parting 
with beloved ones is sometimes the most active 
stimulus to the increase of affection. In ordinary 
cases, children never love their parents s devotedly 
as when they are sent from home to school. Parents 
never think more fondly or more disinterestedly of 


their chikiren than when they have dismissed them | 


—— — — 
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one of the world. We all love most tenderly, if not 
most actively, those who are away. We all realise 
the bliss of our affections the more fully after an 
interval of separation. The hunger of our hearts is 
made keener by parting. It is not a pleasant disci- 
pline ; no—but as it is one which we must encounter 
whether we will or no, and as it is not without its 
advantages to such as look for them, better is it that 
we accept it manfully, and let the consent of our will 
go with the fiat of our lot. 

One more, and perhaps the most notable 
phenomenon of parting remains to be mentioned. 
It is this—that albeit all other partings from those 
we love are painful, parting with ourselves is 
supremest bliss. To cease to be our own by giving 
ourselves away—there is no luxury to be compared 
with it. Good men everywhere are longing and 
striving to part with the lordship of their own wille, 
and to lose it in the fitter dominion over them of a 
perfect will. What most we love, or are apt to love 
—ourselves—it is the purest of all blessedness to 
give uv. It is something—nay, it is much to shift 
the centre of our desires, hopes, joys, fears, trust, 
affection, and sense of obligation, from within our- 
selves, even when the object to which we remove it 
is both fallible and temporary. How infinitely more 
when that object is the Highest, the Everlasting ! 
Most profoundly true it is that whoso seeketh his 
own life, loseth it—and whoso will lose it, shall find 
it.“ The seeming paradox is explained and verified 
by experience. Only by parting with ourselves, do 
we gain ourselves—and in this broad sense it is un- 
questionable that self-sacrifice is the sum and sub- 
stance of true religion. N 


* 


Foreign and Coioninl. 


SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF PEAOR. 


On Thursday the Treaty of Peace was concluded 
at Prague between Austria and Pru sia, the former 
Power having previously unconditionally ceded Venetia 
to Italy. ‘The following is the article of the treaty 
relating to Italy :— 

In fulfilment of article six of the Nikolsburg pre- 
liminaries of peace, and in accordance with the declara- 
tion of the French Emperor, made through his Ambas- 
sador at Nikolsburg on the 29th of July last, that, as 
far as the French Government was concerned, Venetia 
was acquired for Italy, and would be handed over to 
her upon the conolasion af peace, the Emperor of 
Austria, agreeing to this declaration, consents to the 
union of the Kingdom of Lombardo-Venetia with the 
Kingdom of Italy without any more onerous conditions 
than the „ by the Italian Government of the 
debts which shall be recoguised as the share of the ceded 
territory, in conformity with the precedent of the 
Treaty of Zurich, : 

It is stated that the treaty contains fourteen 
articles, and is little more than an expansion of the 
preliminaries. There are supplementary protocols 
referring to the transport of troops, the exchange of 
prisonere, to be effected at Oderling, and the question 
of Federal property. 

The Treaty of Peace was ratified on Monday. After 
the ratifications have been exchanged, the evacuation 
of the Austrian territory occupied by the Prussian 
army will commence immediately. Three weeks is the 
term fixed for the complete evacuation of Bohemia. 


GERMANY. 

In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies on the 22nd, 
the Committee on the Annexation Bill held a sitting, 
at which Count Bismark was present. Count Schwerin 
and Herren Kirchmann and Bockum-Dolffe brought 
forward an amendment having for object to ‘convert 
the personal union proposed by the bill into an imme- 
diate absolute union. Oount Bismark explained the 
reasons for the course adopted by the Government, 
and expressed himself favourably disposed towards 
the amendment, promising to consult with the rest of 
the Ministry on the subject. 7 

At a subsequent sitting of the committee the 
subject was renewed, Several amendments were 
brought forward, all agreeing in one point—that 
of demanding an immediate absolute union of 
the annexed States with Prussia. Herr Vuchow 
moved that the German Parlament sh uld be 
consulted as to whether the Prursian C netitution 
should be introduced among the unnesed States, 
Count Bismark declared that he wes no: opposed to 
an immediate absolute union, but only to the imme- 
diate introduction of the Prussian Constitution in the 
annexed States, and to the proposition to consult the 
German Parliament on the subject. He declared 
that, until the introduction of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion into those States, the Government must be left 
liberty of action to facilitate by Royal decrees the 
necessary settlement of the relations between them 
and Pruesie, He had no objection to an amendment 
to the bill stipulating for the introduction of the 
Prussian Constitution by the let of October, 1867. 

On the 28rd Herr Virchow, the reporter of the 
De paties’ Committee on the Address, said :— 

The committee have, in every respect, thorough] 
appreciated the im . of n 1 
speech from the Throne is of a warmer character than 


ever, and, therefore, a reply couched in more general 


desired to avoid all reference to former diff-rences, and 
they have, therefore, withdrawn t'eir draught of an 
Address in favour of one propo:ed by Herren von Staven- 
hagen and Bonin, to which all parties have given their 
assent, ' 

Dr. Jacoby said that the recent war had not been in 
the interest of the peo le, or of freedom. The success 
achieved had been glorious, but the strengthening of 
the Prussian monarchy cou'd not be spprovei from a 
German point of view. The Bil of Indemnity he 
declared to be constitutionally indispensable. Herr 
von Reichensperger s:.oke in favour of the draught of 
the Catholic perte. Herr Waldeck, Count Schwerin, 
and Herr von Blenkenburg withdrew the draught 
they had brought forward. The latter deputy said 
that it was necessary to show foreign countries that 
on oertain questions the House ceuld be unanimous, 
The Polish amendment was lo-t. The Address of Herr 
von Stavenhagen was then passed paragraph by para- 
graph, and the whole Address was subsequently 
adopted, only twenty-five members voting agwinst it. 
The minority consisted of Herr Jacoby, three members 
of the Left, and the Polish and Catholic depuis. A 
deputation of thirty members was then elected to pre- 
sent the address to the King. 

The King’s response to the Address of the Chamber, 
which was presented to him on Sundey, did not show 
the expected forbearance. He said :— 

The Chamber had justly given their first thanks to 
the Almighty, without whom successes such as the 
world scarcely ever witnessed before would have been 
impossible; their thanks were also justly due to the 
army. For his part, as he had been forced to draw the 
sword, he thanked the Almighty that, at so advanced an 
age, he had been chosen to achieve with and for Prus · ia 
such important successes. The superiority of the new 
organisation of the army over the old syst:m would now 
be recognised. The Government never di puted the 
rights of the Chamber with regard to the budget. The 
indemnity which was now asked had in principle been 
repeatedly proposed by the Goveroment, but, unfor- 
tunately, on former occasions no agreement had ensued, 
The constitution contained no article applicable to such 
a position of affairs. In the event of a recurrence of a 
similar state of things, he should be under the necessity 
of again acting as he had acted before in order to 
preserve the regular order in the State; but a renewal 
of the conflict could not take place after the adoption of 
such an Address as that just presented to him. The 
concloding portion of the Deputies’ reply contained all 
he could bave wished. 

In reply to a congratulatory address from the 
municipal authorities of Brandenburg, the testy old 
monarch said he pardoned their former antagonism to 
bis mili plane, but could never forget it, and 
should bequeath the “ bitter experience” to his sun. 

Prussia is said to have decided that the German 
Parliament shall assemble in Hanover, 

A telegram from Paris gives rather a curious piece 
of news. It is that a message from Vienna has been 
received in Paris to the efleot that Prussia ins ists upon 
having control of the Saxon military forces, which 
Saxony opposes. Austria agrees with Saxony, end has 
given her plenipotentiary at Prague instructions to 
that effect. 

An order of the King of Saxony has been published 
instructing the Saxon Ministry to afford honourable 
and friendly co operation to the Prussian authorities, 
The semi-official North German Gazette, comment- 
ing upon an article on Italy recently published by the 
Kreuz Zeitung, says :— 

It ie not becoming that the Italian Sovereign, who is 
an ally of Prussia, should be held vp to contempt in the 
strong terms used by the Kreuz Zeitung. The Conser- 
vative party must take into account the force of accom- 
plished facts, and sacrifice its former sympathies and 
antipathies. Italy has powerfully aided in bringing 
about our military and diplomatic success. 

At a meeting held at Leipsic on Sunday of mem- 
bers of the Liberal National party from the principal 
towns of Saxony, the following resolution was almost 
unanimously adopted :—* We hold that the interests 
of Germany and Saxony will best be served by incor- 
porating Saxony with Prussia, or, should this be im- 
possible, by at least handing over the direction of 
military and diplomatic affairs to that Power, and 
the legislation as well as the administration of all 
commercial interests to the Government of the Con- 
federation.” 

The Prussian annexation gives the monarchy en 
inerease of 961 square (German) miles, with three 
millions of inhabitants; and if we add Holstein and 
Schleswig we have a territory of 222 equare miles and 
one million of inhabitants. This is about one quarter 
as much as Pruesia already possessed. It will now 
form a state of 6,387 square miles and twenty-three 
million inhabitants. 


* 


AUSTRIA. 

The Fremdenblatt asserts that immediately after the 
eonclusion of peace the interior questions relating to 
the constitution of the empire will be settled. The 
principle of a separate administration of Hungary 
and Austria will,“ it seye, prevail in the new 
political organisation of the empire. An Imperial 
manifesto will e published granting responsible 
Ministers to Hungary, with such power of indepen- 
dent action as is compatible with the unity cf the 
empire.” The Fremdendlatt further states that the 
Emperor will reside during several months of the 
year at Buda, | 

It is believed that Baron Hubner is about to be 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, and also that 
in the Hungarian Ministry, which will shortly be 
formed, Count Andrassy, Vice-President of the Lower 
Hungarian Diet, will ocoupy s prominent post. 


An Imperial decree has been issued, dated 25th 


inst., empowering the Minister of Finance to issue 
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obligations, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent., 
to the amount of 50,000,0004., and State bonds for 
90, 000, O00fl. 

General Menabrea, the Italian plenipotentiary, has 
arrived at Vienna. 


ITALY. 
The Minister of War has ordered the disbandment 
of all the troops helonging to the second category of 


the claes of 1845. The deoree appointing Signor 


Cugia ss Minister of War has been published. 

General Menabrea has demanded of Austria the 
restitution of all the national relics and objects of art 
recently carried away from Venetia by order of the 
Aostrian authorities, including the iron crown of 
— 

Garibaldi is about to hold a grand review of allithe 
Italian volun‘eers on the plain of Montechiari. 

The F. re ce correspondent of the Débats, writing 
on the 19th, says:“ Yesterday evening, the Official 
Gazette published a general amnesty decree, which 
includes Mazzini and the remaining Aepromonte 
offenders. It had long been tacitly agreed that Mazzini 
should be amnestied. He may, therefore, take his seat 
in the Chamber, if he thinks fit.” Mazzini, however, 
declines to accept the amnesty. 

The territory of Venetia, which is now about 
to be given up to Italy, comprises, according to official 
accouuts, 9 provinces with their capitals, 88 districts, 
844 communes, and 2,485,989 inhabitants. 


FRANOE. 

It is supposed that the Emperor will shortly go to 
Biarritz, and that Count Bismark will also wend his 
way thither as soon as the annexations have passed 
through both Houses. 

The Moniteur F. Armée says:—“ The Emperor has 
decided that the eoldiers of all arms of the guard and 
of the line, whose time expires in 1866, shail be sent 
home on the let of September, and inscribed on the 
lists of the reserve.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Globe writes :— 

In official circles the irritation at the free-and-easy 
manner in which Prussia is carrying out her programme 
continues to exist, and to judge by the journals the na- 
tion at large is as hostile as Ministers to Prus-ian policy. 
The Patrie of this evening, however, steps in between 
the conflicting parties, and says that it cannot consider as 
serious either the attacks against France, to be found in 
German papers. which recommend the conquest of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, or the attacks which are made in 
French journals on Germany and Prussia. It is said 
that the Government papers have received a hint not to 
write in a manner hostile to Prussia, and this article in 
Patrie may have been written to order. 

The new Spanish Ambaseador was received on 
Sunday by the Emperor at St. Cloud, and handed a 
letter to his Mejesty from the Queen of Spain. 
Napoleon III. assured the ambassador that he enter- 
tained the liveliest sympathy for both Spanish Sove- 
reign and people, and hoped that the two Govern- 
ments would be drawn closer and oloser. 

It is announced,” says the Opinione Nationale, 
* that between the present time and the middle of 
September, that is to say, in less than a month, the 
maoufactories of arms of the French Government will 
have delivered to the army 200,000 breech-loading 
muskets,” 


RUSSIA. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that Prince 
Gortechakoff has just forwarded to President John- 
son, in the name of the Emperor Alexander, a letter 
of thanks to the Congress for ita vote of congratula- 
tion to the Czer on his escape from assassination. 
That communication will be sent by a diplomatic 
messenger to America, and be delivered solemnly by 
the Russien Minister at Washington. A medal to 
commemorate the occasion will also be struck at the 
Mint of St. Peter- burg, and will be presented to each 
member of the United States Chambers; on one 
side will be engraved in Russian characters the reply 
of the Emperor Alexander to Mr. Fox, the American 
repr sentative, and on the other the name of the 
member for whom it is destined. 

The following account, from a trustworthy but not 
official source, of the late insurrection of Polish cxiles 
in Siberia, will (says the Pall Mall Gazette) serve to 
complete the information which hae already been 
given in the official reports on the subject published 
by the Russian newspapers. The insurrection was 
chiefly caused by a highly characterietic incident. 
The number of exiles has lately been so great that 
room could not be found for them all\in the Govern- 
ment mines and factories, and the authorities therefore 
determined to employ the exiles in making a road 
from Irkutsk to Kiachte, and another from Verchno 
Udinsk to Petropaviovsk. For this purpose the 
exiles were divided into parties, each of which was 
placed in charge of an officer with a detachment. of 
infantry end Oossacke. One of these parties, consist- 
ing of 1,200 exiles from the various provinces of 
Poland, was employed at Kultuk, on the lake of 
Beikal, a barren and thinly inhabited district, occu- 
pied by a few scattered tribes of Buryats. Here 
these unfortunate people suffered unheard-of tortures 
from the insufficiency of food, which the soldiers 
doled out to them in far smaller quantities than what 
they had a right to receive, and would have received 
if the soldiers had not kept back for their own use 
a considerable portion of the money and provisions 
which bad been sent by the Government for the exiles 
of whom they were in charge. Typhus and other 
diseases soon broke out among them from sheer want 
of nourishment, and they had no redrese, as the soldiers 
naturally refused to sent on complaints to the 


and more arrests were reported. 


for assistance to the wounded upon the field has been 
officially published. S | 


authorities, It is added, but of this there is less | 


evidence, that the knout was freely used as a punish- 
ment for those who protested the most loudly againet 
the treatment they received. At length the patience 
of the exiles was worn out. On the night of the 20:h 
they attacked the guard, killed the captain, took the 
colonel (Schatz) prisoner, and then proceeded to the 
north-east along the shores of the Baikal lake. Thie 
outbreak was the signal fora general rising in the 
whole district ; 3,000 Russian soldiers of the penal 
regimente, after almost annihilating a strong body of 
regular troops to which they were attached, and seiz- 
ing all their arms and ammunition, joined the Poles, 
and the native Buryat races also determined to throw 
off the Russian yoke. The Governor of Irkutsk, on 
hearing the news, immediately despatched upwards of 
4,000 men, with six guns, after thejinsurgents, whom 
they met in the passes of Selenga. A desperate battle 
ensued, in which the losses on both sides were very 
great, and the Russians were obliged to return to 
Irkutsk for reinforcements, No private news has 
reached us respecting the suppression of the insurreo- 
tion. 


AMERICA, 

We learn by Atlantic telegraph, under date 
August 23rd, that President Johnson had abandoned 
the Fenian prosecutions, 

The China has arrived with news from New York 
to the evening of the 16th inst. Mr. Vallandigham 
has withdrawn from the Philadelphia Convention. 
The delegations from Massachusetts and South 
Carolina entered the Convention arm in arm, amidst 
cheers for President Johnson and the thirty-six loyal 
States. Resolutions were paesed declaring the Union 
and the constitution to be restored, and that repre- 
sentation could not be refused to any State by either 
Congress or Government, and tendering “ sincere” 
support to President Johneon. 

Cholera, while abating in New York, is stated to 
be raging fearfully through the west and south-west. 
Eight cases of cholera had occurred on board the 
Bavaria; she was accordingly placed in quarantine 
upon her arrival. 

President Johnson has issued a proclamation de- 
claring the decree of Maximilian blockading Mata- 
mores to be in violation of the neutral rights of the 
United States, as defined by the law of nations and 
existing treaties. The proclamation declares that the 
decree is null and void, and that any attempt to enforce 
it against the Government or citizens of the United 
States will be disallowed, 

The Philadelphia Convention has issued a lengthy 
address, stating that the Constitution is now just as 
it was before the war, and that Oongress is acting in 
antagonism to the supreme law of the land in with- 
holding full representation from any of the States. 
The address declares that the Southern people, treated 
as they are now, cannot long remain loyal. 

The Colorado election has resulted in the return of 
the Johnson candidate to Congress. 

At a Radical meeting held at New York in aid of 
the victims of the New Orleans riots, a resolution was 
passed declaring President Johnson responsible for 
the New Orleans massacre. 

The Governor of Illinois, Mr. Colfax, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and General Logan, 
had attended a ‘Fenian picnic at Ohicago and 
addressed those present, urging them to join the 
Republican party, who would not interfere with 
their movements. A Fenian picnic, with military 
exercise, was to take place on the 21st near Buffalo; 
10,000 persons were expected to be present. Rumours 
were current at Ottawa of another intended Fenian 
demonstration. The Canadian authorities were 
making fresh military preparations in case of a sur- 
prise from Buffalo. 

A political revolution has occurred at Matamoras 
resulting in the overthrow of the Government of 
Carvagal and his flight to Brownsville. General 
a was at Carvogal’s head-quarters at Browns- 
ville. | 


MEXICO. 

Advices from Matamoras to the 10th inst. announce 
that the Liberals occupied Monterey, Saltillo, and 
other towns on the 28th ult. The Imperialists 
retreated to San Luis Potosi. Marshal Bazaine had 
set out for the city of Mexico. Juarez was en route 
for Monterey. The Liberals occupied Tampico on 
the 1st inst. The American General Lewis Wellace | 
had arrived at Matamoras, in a steamer from New 
York, with men, arms, and ammunition for the 
Liberals. Wallace holds the commission of Major- 
General in the Liberal army. A French corvette was 
blockading Matamorae. 

Intelligence from the city of Mexico, dated the 6th 
inst., announces that the Emperor had placed 
Michoachan, Taucitar, Tuxpan, Tulancingo, and 
Seacallan under martial law. Further conspiracies 


General Osincient had been appointed Minister of 
War, and General Trant Minister of Finance. It 
was officially stated that these appointments were 
made to. procure complete union in the Government. 
They would be found entirely in harmony with the 
European mission of the Emprees, and would demon- 
strate that the Government was acting in accord 
with its glorious allies. 


* — ated 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
The accession of Austria to the Geneva Convention 


The scene of the battle of Koniggratz is now beiv 
ae by 8 22 There — not more hens 
ew thou-ands of inhabitants in the whole di 
of these 200 died in a few days, a ee 

General Benedek is at this moment at Bruck, a 
emall town in Styria, where be lives in a very retired 
manner with his family, passing his time in excursions 
to the mountains or in shooting game. 

CapTurs OF a CHILIAN PrivatzzR —The. Ohilian 
privateer Tornado, said to have been armed in England, 
hes been captured in Spanish waters, and taken to 
Cadiz by the frigate Gergona, 

Tus New Crop or American Cotron.—Private 
commercial advices state that the cotton crop is pro- 
greesing favourably, the weather in all parts of the 
conntry having been highly advantageous, The esti- 
mates of the yield vary very muob, but those most 
reliable place it at from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 bales. 

A number of experiments with breech-loaders have 
lately been mede in the Government armoury at 
Liége. The committee under whose superintendence 
these experiments have been conducted hae declared 
in favour of a rifle which is said to fire from sixteen to 
nineteen shots a minute. 

Tue North AmevicoaN OonFspERatTiIon.— The 
British Government has agreed to guarantee the loan 
of 4,400,0002. which is required for the British North, 
American Confederation, and it has further consented 
to guarantee a sufficient sum for the purchare of the 
Hudson’s Bay territory, which is to be included in 
the Confederation. = 

A CHanas aT Pracus.—Sinco the occupation of 
Prague by the Prussians certain dramas have. been 
represented at the theatre, which till then had long 
been under a ban. Huss“ is one, and “ Siska 
another. The tendency of each is of course anti- 
Cathoic, and the archbishop therefore protested 
against the representation, but in vain. 5 

AUSTRIAN Loss xs. Day after day (says a Vienna 
letter) the Official Gazette contains long lists of the 
killed, wounded, and missing in the various enge 
ments in Bohemia. — be exact loss of the Austrian 
armies in the north and south of the empire is not 
yet known, but it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that 80,000 men must have been put hors de combat. 

AvsTBaLIA.—Australian telegrams by way of Galle 
bring us news from Adelaide to the 24th, and from 
Melbourne to the 26th of July. The Government, 
we are told from Adelaide, had p the intro- 
duction of a bill for the amendment of the conatitu- 
tion, and the Queensland Ministry had resigned. The 
Netherby had been wrecked, but no lives were lost. 
According to advices from New Zealand, the Hauhaus 
had set the British authority at defiance. 

Tue Bovtoons FRTISs.— Boulogne has just been 
the scene of high Romish ceremonial en the occasion 
of the consecration of a cathedral, almost as large as 
St. Paul's, which has been nearly thirty years in 
course of coustruction. There was a vast concourse 
of people, thousands having come from far and near, 
attracted by “the indulgences”’ freely granted to all 
the “ faithful” who “assisted in the rites of the day. 

IxsaxITT IN THE SoutHERW SratEs.—Governor 
Humphrey, of Mississippi, bas announced that the 
insane asylums of that State are crowded with negroes 
whose minds have become deranged in consequence of 
the excitement of the war, and the changes and priva- 
tions consequent upon their sudden transfer to a con- 
dition of freedom and responsibility. There is 
immense insanity, also, among white people through- 
out the South, caused by the excitement and afflictions 
of the war. 

Lunacy In ITtaty.—A curious result of the intense 
political excitement in Italy d the last few 
months is reported. It seems that cases of madness 
have followed each other in such rapid succession at 
Milan and other cities, and, indeed, in the country 
generally, that the lunatic asylums are crowded, and 
special provision had to be made for the patients in 
the ordinary hospitals, The poor creatures have 
raved chiefly on political subjects, and there seems 
to be no doubt that their sad affliction is the result 
of political excitement and shocks caused by the loss 

BrieoaM Youneé AD RIS Wives.— Amelia,” 
Brigham Young’s latest wife, says the Chicago 
Tribune, is a model woman for the “Sainte.” She 
is notiouable, imperious, and coquettish, and Young 
pets her like a child. One evening a friend took tea 
with her and the Mormon prophet. After tea they 
remained at the table eating nut-, and Amelia threw 
her shells through an open window on the opposite 
side of the room. Her husband said, Amelia, don't 
do that; put your shells by your plate.“ “I shan’t 
do it,” replied the fair one; I' throw them where 
I please, and 1’ll do as I please, and you may help 
yourself.” And pulling her guest by the dress, she 
atl „Come, let's go upstaire, and let him grunt it 
out.’ 

Tun American War Dest.—The Spectator re- 
marks that the debt of the United States, which 
amounted on lst August, 1866, to 554,083,000/., is 
twenty-five millions less than it was on the same date 
in the year before—perhaps the most astounding fact 
in the whole history of finance. This Americau 
people, which, according to the Times and the Club- 
men, was about to be insolvent, has, in the year after 
a tremendous war, and with half its territory dis- 
organised, raised a revenue greater than thet of Great 
Britain, paid every expenditure, and paid off twenty- 
five millions of debt, reducing the total nearly one- 


twenty years, or allowing for the usual rate of 
American inorease, in twelve, a fact the Spectator re- 


\ : 
W 
* 


commends to those who 1 


twentieth. At this rate the war debt will disappear in 


ommends { always.’ 


— 
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t lo half-million, must feel terribly envious ; but ti en 
anything in the wsy of taxation can be done with e 
nation which will allow individual incomes to be pub- 
lished in the Se 0 9 a practice which strikes 
Englishthen, whose habit is to exaggerate their income- 
to their friends and depreciate them to the tax-col- 
lectérs, as absolutely revolutionary. 

1 r — 1 — 17 — 

oh hie journey through Moldevia, as every- 
2 received with enthusiasm. In several of 
the towns through which he has passed thousends of 


the rural population had sssembled from the neigh- 
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Oh 


bouring districts in order to weloome their new Hos- 

dur. More than 11,000 Roumenian troops have 
dismissed to their — 9 . 1 — 
effected amounts to 20,000,000 piastres. grea 
portion of the country is threatened with a dearth of 
provisions in conrequence of the bad harvest. The 
exportation of certain cereals is prohibited, end all the 
import duties on breadataffs have been remitted. 


portent and rk- 
ponivion of 


reluctance of the King to annex ‘the 


he ha.d—the extretie Left especially—now 

4 the realisation of their wishes, and have become hi- 
arm: poorters after having ben the most violent 
ong his opooverte.— Pall Na /! Gazette. 
1 

den 


1 Acorbert Ow Mor Brano.—A fatal soci- 
ned last ‘Thursday on Mont Bland. Sir 
George Young, with two brothers: und g consi, gu. 
a raed the sina (eitook , 
a, m. 7 5 
when % tides of now pive wey, precipitating the 
ounger brother down a frightfal slope of snow. The 
there descended to the Grand Mulete to despatch 
meseenger to Chamoniz ‘or assistance, but the acc'- 
dont N gentlemen (. 


Rae monix, ‘iramedinte! * 
eren and the 
. T N LK tor the Gand Mutets. The 


the decors ntlemati had not beer brought 
BP pag haan ball ete 

h : ce pays } 

Ne susceeded in her mio! In a 
ich ‘she paid to de Nmperor 
h fe said to have annonneed, 
was utterly impossible for 
le. ‘If, as stated, ships of 
forcemente of 


prot eub 

our duritg’ the ‘fall of 
abdication and depsr-’ 
As to thé Empress, che wil! 


not return to Mexico.” She has been pasting through 
Talg on her way to Vier She was well received at 
Miwwe 


News From Jawatoa.—Sir ‘Henry ‘Storks has 
arrived in. Hogland by the West Indie mail. Not- 
withstending 2 Adderley’s recent alarmist state- 
ment in the House of copa ae 4 I 
and good order prevailed in Jamsica. The ann 

of in noe sed off quietly. The ‘new 
Governor, Sir J P. Grant, arrived at Jamaica on the 


5th, and took office 1 ee The dom 


mission of Governor 6 esta ilat ive 
Council as well as a Brivy Youncil. The or 
will not be.the President of the Legislative Chamber, 
but that board will choose ite own President. Iu case 
of the death or absence of the Oaptain-General, his 
duties will deyolye upon the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and in the case of hie death or absence, on the Presi- 
dent of the Council. Sir J. P. Grant has been 
well received by the colonists. Much regret was 
expressed at the departure of Sir Henry Storks, lerge 
numbers of people assembled when he was leaving 
the island, and ‘a farewell address was presented to 
him. Sir Henry Storke, in his reply, prophesied a 
prosperous future for Jamaica. 

A Sterme op Manor in BouNMIA.— The Times 


military correspondent has been visiting the * 
tents. at Koniginhof, filled with men wounded at, 
Nachod, Skalitz, or Sadows. He says :— Prussian 


and Austrian badet lay eide dy e e, all under the 
care of Prussian 8 tended and nursed by 
a large number of Prussian ladies, and by many, 
sisters of charity. | Many ot the Austrian sdldiers 
were Poles, many Italiana who spoke no German, but. 
relied N the Prussian ladies to act as interpreters 
b-tween them and the surgeons. Many of the men 
were on the road te rapid recovery, and were 
able to talk cheerfully and smoke, while with a piece 
of green bough they brushed sway the flies 
which in this warm climate cluster thickly in the 
hospital tent, and try to fix themeelves upon the heal- 
wx, Pa In another tent were a number of con- 
valesoemte, with bright eyes, very different from those 
whiob, | and hasy, betoken the more dangero 

os. Here Baroness Seydlits wae serving out plen- 
uful portiona of cigars and tobacco, which were 
eagerly ig wy the men who were still unable to 
leave their beds, and whore thin white hands tell 
how much pain and illness can be caused even by the: 


sisbing in almost all ports of the 


r ee States have now complet ly alienated | vi 
75 Junkers from their former hero, and that they ere 


Ato procure his withdrawal from the 
" . e mombere of the Chamber, on 


oF fe 


+ Bismark’s continuance in office ae eseentia! | wai 
5 @eufficiency, and that it has been aecribsdie in great 


demoralisation and idleness among 


tiny bullets of the needle-gun. This noble lady bad 
‘wo sons in the Prussian army, both of «hom 
have served during the campatgn. At the beain- 
ning of the war she was made superintendent of 
one of the many companies of Prussien ladies 
who have formed themselves into charitable bands for 
nursing the wounded, and is now with her division 
of benefactresses statiored in the hospital tents of 
Koniginbof. Fortunately, her sons have passed 
unscathed through the actions; but ifevery wounded 
soldier who has come under her care had been her 
own child, she could pot have shown more solicitude 
tor him than she has. The. Prigsian wounded had 
made us acquainted with their love and estimation for 
her before we found her in the hospital tent, and every 
Slave, Pole, or Itelian-Austrian, when asked who h · d 
given bim any little luxury which we saw by his bed- 

d, knew enongh German to answer, Die gute 
Frau von Seydlits.” 

Tan Necrozs or tHe Sovrnern Srarns.— The 
Commissioners of the Freedmen’s Bureau have received 
an elaborate report from the special inspector, who 
was charged with the duty of investigating the re- 


ports of destitution fron Alabama and Georgia. This 
‘officer visited in the course of his inspection Northern 
- Alebama and Georgia, end travelled incog., in order 

| the better to 


h the truth among all cla-ses. After 
giving a detailed report in reference to each county 
sited, he says his observations have convinced him 
that there bas not been a single case of starvation in 
either State, snd that the amount of destitution had 
been largely NN though some destitution 
exists, and has existed, it is not absolute, but consists 
m of in confinement to some one, or & few articles 
of which, in nearly all cases, there have been 


part to the idleness of the people, that the issue of 
rations as at present condcted, is producing great 
the people, and 
that 80 long as it is continued the apparent necessity 
for it will exist; that the crops, though small, are 
amply sufficient with economy to supply the people 
with the necessaries of life until another crop is har- 
vested, . 

Tus Fanta any Oanapa.—We continue to 
receive Communications from all parts of Canada that 
the Feninn aneke is not killed, and that it will soon 
show its head again. It is gererally believed that 
another attack on Cansda will be made about the time 
of the State elections in the neighbouring Republic 
—viz., in November nent. We are glad to hear, how- 


ever, that the Government of the province ie fully 


prepared for every emergency ; indeed, it is rumoured 
that the: whole body o/ the Volunteers are to be called 
out next wonth and put under canvas for some weeks, 
Stores for the Volunteers are said to be expected in 
@ fow days as well as full equipments, so that if the 
Peniaus do make a dash they. will get a warm recep- 
tion, All accounts. coeur in stating that money is 
flowing into the Fenien. treasury, end that store- 
houses of arms and smmusition have been created in 
many places along the frontier, and, in short, that the 
Brotherhood at this momen:, though working with 
grester cavtion and secresy than before, are partiou- 


larly active in organising. the disposal of a: large 


uantity of wazlike. stores, In all these plans the 

eniang have undoubtedly the sympathy of a great 
many Americans, bat, not withstanding, we have no 
manner of doubt that the result will be the same as 
ohar : oterisad the late miserable fiasco.— Canadian 
News. 

‘Corovrep Stupents ron THe Ministry I¥ 


Amerioa.—A Washington correspondent of the New 
York Independent, writing from that capital on the 


OUR VAGRANTS. 


In the “Judicial Statistics” recently isened the 
number of tramps and vagrants in England is set 
down at more than 33,000. It may seem at first sight 
a hersh juigment to put them among the criminal 
olasses ; but the opinion of thore who know them 
b:st—the masters of workhouses and the police—is 
that most of them are idle profligates, a worthless set 
of vagabonds who never work, but tramp from one 
place to another, stealing or begging in the day, and 
applying for lodging in the workhouse at night, 
Reports from the Poor-law inspectors which have 
just been pub:ished by the Poor-law Board show that 
the vagrant cluss comprises thieves on the look-out, 
hawkers of steel pens or writing paper or anything 
that will serve as a pretence for r a house 
to find what can be obtained by fair means or foul, 
ballad-singers, travelling tinkers, chine-menders, 
umbrella-repairers — businesses which can be much 
more profitably carried on if the person be aged, lame, 
or can gracefully assume to be so, or be auccessful in 
just keeping alive a delicate child to excite sympathy, 
Many of this claes are totally reprobate, savage and 
violent, and like untameable wild ts; and, in fact, 
they are treated as hopel-se, and masters of work. 
houses desire only to make the best they can of them 
for the night, and get rid of them as soon as possible 
in the morning. Some vagrants exhibit a misery and 
squalor which inspire disgust rather than compa-sion. 
They have been, perhaps, from birth in the lowest 
grade, and have never been able to surmount the 
obstacles arising from early vicious aseociation, or 
ignorance, or inferior bodily or mental organi- ation. 
Many are outcasts from society by their crimes, or 
vices, Or unpleasant ways, or unbearable temper, and 
no one would willingly employ them or work with 
them. S iil, there is among the vagrants a proportion 
who are wayfarers, honestly moving from one part of 
the country to another in ‘search of employment, 
These per-ons have to submit to mix and lie down 
side by side with the most depraved and unworthy of 
mankind, except where a workhouse master is kind 
enough to place them somewhere apart trom the ruck. 
Of vagrant wards in tue night masters of work houses 
give to the Poor-law inspectors ench accounts as 
these: — I frequently hear them singing obscene 
songs, cursing and swearing, or relating come begging 
ad venture wen of them spend a 
great part of the night in singing and dancing, and 
telling each other their adventures aud the where- 
abouts of their acquaintances.” The wolle of these 
wards are used as a means of communicstion with 
“ pal-,” for there are gangs thet “ work districts, 
and make their circuits as regularly as the judges, and 
know who wil follow them. Notices like these ma 

be copied from the walls :—“ Saucy Harry and his 
moll will be at Ohester to eat their Ohristmes dinner, 
when they hore Saucer and the fraternity will meet 
them at the Union; 14th of November, 1865”; 
“Taffy, the Sanctus, was here on the 28th of 
‘November, 1865"; “If Dusty Jack calls, tell him to 
be at the Lord Mayor’s Show.” There is a laureate 
of vagabonds who writes on the walls scraps of 
poetry he has learnt, “improved” so as to suit bis 
readers, or doggrel ed by himself; he wri'es 
a very good hand, and signs himself Bow-street,” 
An officer is in considerable danger who dares to 
interfere with these outlaws, and in fact it is seldom 
done; the great object isto pase them on. In iact, 
vagrancy, says one of the inrpectors, Mr. Doyle, has 
reverted pretty much to the state in which it was 
when the late Mr. ©. Buller issued hie circular of 
August, 1848. In that paper he stated that the casual 
| wards were almost monopolised by the habitual tramp 


26th ult., 4 he was present at an examinstion of or vagrant who simulates destitution, while the most 
the colou 


} students preparing for the ministry 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. E. Turney. The 
Doctor stated that the National Theological Tostitute 
in this city has in its organisation some thirty schools 
in various parts of the country, of which twenty- 


eight have been in active operation during the year 


ending in May last, and embracing 500 scholars. 
Eight night-schools are connected with the Institute 
in that district and vicinity. Thirty students are 
under the immediate instructions of the Doctor, most 


of them past the meridian of life, and nearly all of 
| Some of them were 
exhorters and preachers while slaves; but none of 


whom have been slaves. 


them, while slaves, could read understandingly, and 
the most of them could not read at all when they 


became free. The National Intelligencer says of the 
examination :—“ It consisted in the students standing 
upon the pletform, reading long passages from the 

ble, and in answering such questions as to the 
import of the chapter or verse as might be put to 
them. We exprese only what the entire audience will 


fully corroborate, in N the results were t 
astdnishing to all.” The 


ox v. Mr. Nelson stated that 
be had in his evening-school a class in Greek who 
were doing well; and Professor Richards gave a 


fitting objects of public charity were subjected to the 
discomforte that were intended to repel the worthless. 
He suggested the refusal of rélief to all young, able- 
bodied men who in the opinion of the relieving officers 
were not actually destitute, the exaction of a suitable 
task of work, the employment of police-officers as 
assistant relieving-officers, and & system of passes or 
certificates to be given to the casual poor for produc- 
tion at their next place of sojourn. But the strict 
application of the rules laid down by Mr. Buller did 
not very long survive his death ; and Poor-law officials 
soon considered themselves, as they now do, precluded 
from refusing relief to any applicant who alleges that 
he is destitute, and in whose possession there is not 
found sufficient money to pay for his lodging. The 
reports now made by the Poor-law inspectors show 
the need of reverting to some such system as that 
recommended by Mr. Buller, and of ite being observed 
uniformly throughout the country. The grant of 
refusal of relief to able-bodied tramps must be 6 
matter of discretion ; public feeling would not allow 
an indiscriminate refusal, which, indeed, might make 
begging necessary to sustain life. This excuse for 
begging, as Mr. Graves says in his teport, should every- 


= 


bd acdount of the students; intellectaally and ‘where be done away with, and the most unamiable 


| morally, from personal observation ‘of their character. 
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= MvcH-NEBDED IPRovEMENT.—On Monday, 
one of the most notorious penn 
the lowest of the low, on the south side of the 


Thames, which bad existed for years in the New Cut, 


Lambeth, changed hands, and becomes tenanted by 
the committee of the “ New Out Ragged Schools,” 


under the patronage of the Archbishop of Oanterbur 
end some of the moet ee inhabitants of the 


be pres 


y gaffe, the resort of 


the evening by ministers of paren bathin 


tramp should have the means of obtaining a modicum 
of assistance rom public sources at a stage of desti- 
tution somewhat short of extreme urgency. ‘Lhe 
exaction of a task of work is a great deterrent ; nothing 
is more distasteful to the habitual vagrant than work. 
Mr. Hawley is of opinion that soaroely any of the 
professional vagrants would accept relief if an obliga- 
tion to work in the morning were uniformly enforced. 
Dr. Edward Smith recommends three hours” labour, 
with power to remit a part or the whole where the 
vagrant is bond fide seeking 4. and along 
with this check upon applications he advocstes im- 
proved treatment :—healthy wards, provision sgeinst 
on admission, 


coverings, means for 
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a bell in the ward communicating with the sleeping- 
room of an officer, a supply of fi 
in the morning, with power to vary it somewhat with 
the health, age, and apparent respectability of the 
vagrant. Some of the inspectors and persons engaged 
in the work of * relief are of opinion that the 
administration of relief to vagrants should be trans- 
ferred entirely to the police, and that vagrant wards 
should be established in connection with the principal 
police-stations. Dr. Edward Smith considers it most 
important that power should be obtained by which 
more speedy and severe punishment may be inflicted 
upon such as tear their clothes and make use of ob- 
scene or abusive language. Uniformity of system is 
indispensable in a reform of vegrant relief; and uni- 
formity, writes Mr. Graves, vill not be obtained so 
long as it is profitable to neglect the duty of relieving 
the destitute, and possible to throw the weight upon 
others. The expenses of suitable relief are not very 
onérous; but they are unwillingly incurred, because 
they are bestowed on persons who are com idered to 
have no special claim on the pockets of the local rate- 
payers. Mr. Graves has come, after much hesitation, 
to the conclusion that the expense of relieving the 
wayfaring poor who apply for relief in a union where 
they are not settled and have no home, should be dif- 
fused over an area far wider than the union. 


THE GREAT EASTERN AND THE 
ATLANTIO CABLE. 


A telegram to New York, dated Heart’s Content, 
August 9, gives the latest details of the movements o 
the Great Eastern and her consorts, and the departure 
of the fleet. It ssye:—*‘ At nine o'clock this morn- 
ing the last coil of the cable of 1865 was transferred 
from the Medway to the Great Eastern, amid general 
rejoicing. Prevaratiune were immediately made for 
her departare—decks cleared, mechinery put in order, 
anchor hauled in, and steam got up. The Great 
EBastern will be accompenied by the Medway, together 
with the Terrible and Albany, to assist in picking up 
the cable of 1865. The Terrible and Albany left for 
the scene of operations on Wednesday last. At ten 
a.m. the Medway steamed out of the Narrows. The 
departure of the Great Eastern was delayed for some 
time owing to the fouling of her anchor with a heavy 
chain; but at noon the difficulty was remedied, and 
the leviethan turned her head to the Narrows, and 
boldly steamed into the broad waters of Trinity Bay 
with ee much ease as a little tugboat. As she steamed 
out her guns fired a salute, and her flegs were-dipped. 
The day was bright, with e light breeze; the sea 
calm, and everything favourable for a happy voyage. 
Governor Musgrave and his party accompanied tne 
Great Eastern as far as the mouth of Trinity Bay in 
the Lily, following gallantly in the wake of the big 
ship. Oaptain Anderson hopes to return in twelve or 
fourteen deys with the old cable recovered, and the 
balance safely leid, thus connecting Europe and 
American by t#o magnetic bridges. The Great 
Hastern carries 8,000 tons of cosis and six months’ 
provisions, and Mr. Field says the attempt will not be 
abandoned while the coals and provisions last,” 
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THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Our French neighbours are already in a state of 
excitement ard high expectation relative to the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1867. The building of iron 
and glass which is now rising up on the Champ de 
Mars, is said to be an improvement on Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s fairy-like structure of 1851, and the plans 
and views of the Exhibition are said to be in every 
shop window. The French manufacturers, we are 
told, are N to do their utmost this time to 
keep the lead where they have long had the lead, and 
to take the lead where they haye been wont to run 
second. The plan of classification is said to be admirable. 
* By following the inner circles of the exhibition, one 
after another, the serious examiner of the world’s 
industry in 1867 will fleet meke the tour of the art 
industry world, then, successively, of the upholstery 
of the world, the clothes of the world, the raw material, 
the machinery and instruments of the. world, and, 
finally, the food and the kitchens of the world. Nothing 
could. be happier, more pictureeque and more useful 
than this ingenious arrangement. It is that which 
will be undoubtedly followed in all future exhibitions 
of industry, and Prince Napoleon’s name will be 
honourably remembered as having establi hed it. The 
outer line of the exhibition will be an open walk, like 
the central garden. B-yond will be Hr gtish parks 
and French parks, agricultural, horticultural, and 
cattle exhibitions, and enough and more than enough 
to amuse and énchsin the most inveterate flaneur. The 
gourmet may traverse all the kitchens of the world, 
between the Point d’Jénu and the Ecole Militaire, 
The Shade of Brillat de Savarin will surely glide over 
this charmed circle, rich with the many savours of a 
thoustnd dishes. It was he who said eating is a 
plessutepfor all ages.“ The sum of 800 0007. is to be 
expended on the Exhibition by the Government and 
the Ayes lity. The space hes been restricted to 
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THE CHOLERA, 


The Registrar-General’s report for London is again 
satisfactory. The deaths from cholera last week were 
265 as egainst 455 the week before, and from diarrboœs 
129 as against 194. 198 of the cholera cases were at 
the East end. The effectiveness of the precautionary 
measures now in operation is shown by tho fact that 
the deaths in the metropolis during the past week were 
only 178 beyond the average. 

In Liverpool during the list eight weeks there have 
been 685 deaths from cholera, Last week the fatal 
cases were 146 against 157 in the preceding week. 
The annual rate of mortality in the borough during 
the thirty-four weeks of the present year, which ended 
last Saturday, has averaged 43˙4 per 1,000, whereas in 
the ten years 1851-60 it did not exceed 30:0. In Lon- 
don last week the rate was only 25 per 1,000. 

In the provinces and ia Ireland and Scotland the 
most commendable precautions have been taken to 
prevent or subdue the disease. On the whole it has 
decreased, and although rumours and feare, as may be 
— are often rife, very few new outbreaks take 
place. 

At a meeting of the Mansion House Cholera Relief 
Committee on Thursday, the Lord Mayor gave notice 
that be should call a meeting to consider what should 
be done with the children rendered orphans by the 
cholera, and that he intended to propose that 5,000/. 
be set aside as a provision for that olass of sufferers. 
The meeting was held on Monday, when it was 
resolved by 13 to 2 that the proposal should be carried 
out. But it was resolved to ente:tuin no application 
for assistance from the fund until the committee should 
have decided upon and matured a scheme for its 
satisfactory distribution. The Mansion House Fund 
now r. aches over 15,0002. 

On Thuradsy evening a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bethnal-green was held for the purpose 
of considering the best means of obtaining a better 
supply of water for the inhabitants of the district, 
and aleo to discuss the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament for new water works in that part of 
London. 

The“ Second Report of the Sanitary Commission 
on the Epidemic of Oholera in the East End of Lon- 
don,” published in the Lancet, gives some particulars 
as to the sewage received by the river Lea and its 
tributaries above Enfield, where the East London 
Water Company take their supply. One of these is 
Oobbin's Brook, which runs into the Lea at Waltham 
Abbey. It receives the drainege of Epping. The 
Cobbin, according to the Information of the above 
journal, is not dry, as Dr. Farr says in bis last report 
was stated to him, but pours into the Lea the sewage 
of Epping end Waltham Abbey in its most offensive 
state. The Lea further receives the sewage of Wal- 
tham-cross, Cheshunt, Wormley, Broxbourne, and 
Hoddesdon, The sewege of Hertford ie nominally 
deodorised by the New Rirer Company before entering 
the Les, but it does in fact pass into the river in a 
highly offensive state, and causes much complaint. 
To sum up the total results of these inquiries, it would 
seem thet nearly the whole of Hertfordshire, besides 
the western borders of Essex, dreine into the Lea, 
The correspondence of the cholera field to the East 
London water field is traced in detail. It appears, 
however, that this is no longer so marked as it was. 
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LIVERPOOL AND ITS DRUNKENNESS. 


The licensing sessions of Liverpool, for some time 
past the scene of flerce conflicts between the advocates 
of ‘*close” and “ open licenses, were yeaterday en- 
livened by an unusually interesting and edifying die- 
cussion by the magistrates assembled. A memorial 
had been presented to their worships, praying that 
the number of publio-houses should not be increased, 
as Liverpool was already, pre-eminent for drunken- 
nessa, even amongst the most drunken towns in the 
kingdom. This memorial was signed by 31,277 per- 
sone, of whom 25,686 were men and 6,591 females, 
Of the memorielists, 634 were merchants, 751 profes- 
sional persons, 63. medical men, 104 ministers of rei- 
gion, 2,890 shopkeepers, 8,351 artisans, and 54 
brewers and publioane, &o. Another memorial was 
also prerented from some medical men of the 
borough, pointing out that the increase of drun- 
kenness in the town had vastly inoreased the ratio 
of disease and death. In opposition to the prayer 
of these petitions one of the magistrates present 
—Mr. Jeffrey—contended that “the action of the 
memorialists was illegal and unconstitutional,” and 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone, on the ane side, main- 
tained that the number of houses had nothing to do 
with the amount of drunkenness in a town, In 
Lythem, where there were no public-houses, he had 
seen far more drunkenness than in Liverpool.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Lawrence moved that the memo 
rial be regeived, and argued that some decisive legis- 
lative action was urgently required to check the 
fearful spread of drunkenness, crime, and mortality 
in the town. Mr. Clint, another m-gistrate, said that 
there was no more relative drunkenness in Liverprol 
than in other large centres of population, and that 

isease and mortality were more due to overcrowding: 
timate | Applidations for new licenses were 
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th évery one Of them refused. 

What d present state of the town is we guther 
from the confession of 4 local paper, the Liverpool’ 
Albion : A sub-committee appoin'ed recently by the 
town council of Liverpool to investigate the causes of 
the excessive mortality of the town have reported to 
the health committee that the chief causes assigned | 
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for the excessive mortality were intemperance, indi- 
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gor oe, and over-crowding. As a remedy the com- 
mittee suggested the provision of decent dwellings for 
the working classes, the opening up of close and con- 
fined courte, and encouragement of cleanliness by 
seouring en »mple supply of pure water, and the sub- 
stitution of water-closets fur open pr vies. The sub- 
committee aleo recommended that the council ehould 
be asked to Parliament for an Act to control the sale 
of exciceable liquor-, in order to check if possible the 
spread of drankenners. The number of deaths regi 

tered in the borough of Liverpool during the week 
ending the 18th of August were 518, an increase of 
200 over the corrected average of the last ten years.” 


A YEAR’S CRIME. 


The judicial statistics of England and Wales for the 
past year have just been published. The total number 
of murders was 135, being one in excess of the pre- 
vious year. 76 were reported from the counties, 51 
from boroughs, and 8 by the metropolitan polioe. In 
Lancashire 28 cases occurred, of which 13 came from 
Liverpool. In Yorkshire there were 15 cases; in 
Durham, 10 cases ; in Somerset, 7; in Southampton, 
7; in Doron, 6; in Kent, 6; in Gloucester, Stafford, 
aud Worcester, 5 each. Some of the rematpin 
counties had smaller numbers, while in 13 Bnrglish 
and Welsh counties no case of murder occurred. There 
were 54 attempts to murder as compared with 40 for 
the preceding year; and 279 cares of manslaughter as 
compered with 214 for the previous year. The cases 
of stabbing, shooting at, &., numbered 769, showing 
a decrease of four from the previous year. There were 
232 cxses of concealment of birth in 1864-5, being less 
by three than in the preceding year. Of these, 119 
were in the counties, 25 in boroughs, 88 in the metro- 
politan police district, and none in the City of Lon- 
don. The burglaries reported were 2.615, being an 
increase of 24 on the previous return; highway rob- 
beries, &o., 716; areon, 470; and attempted suicide, 
787. The number of proved offences against the per- 
son was 2,586; offences against property, with vio- 
lence, 5,160; malicious offences sgainst property, 
669; other offences, 43,298. The total number of 
persons convicted last year was 312,822, of whom 
264,214 were males, and 60,668 females, The cases 
of stealing and attempting to steal numbered 44,908 ; 
the aseault eases 98,776, There were 10,392 offences 
ageinet the game Jaws. The total number of persons 
proceeded against esceeded by 12,000 the number of 
the previous year. The total number of appeals to 
quarter sessions fram the decisions of jnstlees acting 
out of sessions in 1865 was 91, of which 57 were 
affirmed and 34 quashed, Tue coroners’ inquests for 
last. year amounted to 25,01], showing an increase of 
224 over the previous year; 17,566 were m- les and 
7.445 females. The, total cosia of the inquests was 
74,9151, 4s. 34., giving an average for each inquest of 
21, 19a. 10d. The number of commitments in 
criminal proceedings for the year was 19,614, being 
very slightly in excess of the previous year. The 
capital convictions for the ]-at five ayy as fol- 
low :—1861, 26; 1862, 28; 1868, 1 1864. 82; 
1666, 20. Of the twenty persons sentenced to death 
in 1865, eight were left for execution; one commitied 
suicide in prison; in eight the sentences were com- 
muted to penal servitude for life, in one commuted to 
a year’s imprisonment, in one the conyict was sent to 
Broadmoor as insane, in one (an Italun) a patdon 
was granted on condition of his Je. vii g thé country, 
and in ove a free p»rdon was granted, the verdict not 
being considered eatisfactory, The number of execu- 
tions last year was seven, compared with 19 in 1864 
and 22 in 1863. The number sentenced to death in 
1865 ia the lowest on record, and contrasts strongly 
with the number forty years before—the number in 
1825 being 1,036. The cost of procdedings on indiot- 
mente paid by the Treasury last year was 133,901“. 
17a, 10d., or an average of 77. 18a. 10d. ‘for each base 
proceeded.against. The total coos of the prisons last 
year was 558,757/. 14s, 3d., compared’ with 433,0452. 
for the previous year. The total dmdunt’ paid for re- 
formatories was 48,505“. 16s. 1d., and for industrial 
achools, 15,4937. 15s. 4d. The total charge of the 
lunatic asysums was 49,3117. 11s, 10d. , 
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GOSSIP FROM ROME. 


The Mémorial Diplomatique affirms it has from a 
“source so certain as not to ad. it of a shadow of a 
doubt,” that Cardinal Antonelli, in obedience to in- 
structions from the Sovereign Pontiff, bas recently 
informed Count de Sartiges of his Holinése’s desire 
now to accomplish, so far as circumstances will admi', 
the various reforms af different ‘times sigéested by 
Frence, aud thxt Oount de Lartiges has been re- 
quested to discuss the subject with hie Government 
in order that the latter may aid the Court of Rome 


by its advice and sugge ) 
Mall Gazette contains 
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ations. 
A Roman letter in the Pall 
the following: 


Monsignor Place, the new Bishop of Marseilles, has 
here from Paris, where he ‘saw his friend 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and was closeted some time 
with the Emperor. He is the beater of good news, the 
Kw peror having told him that he wished nothiog better 
than bo continue his protection: to the Holy See, but 
that the Court of Rome must also, on its side, do some- 
thing. The Emperor does not ur. e the literal adoption 
of OCerdinal Sala’s plan of Betyrm, which I told you had 

-ented to this Government by the French am 
bas-ador, but he has made it the basis of other prop: si- 
tions, quite as dista teful at the Vatican. He recon. 
mend in this scheme a representative system, to le 
éoupi'sed- ef two chambers, and the DK of the 
monaatic lands by the State. It is doubtful whether the 
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Avavust 29, 1866. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


of the 154 orders, and promulgating bitter oom - 
— it any practical object; and we are not 
ely to learn from it the resolution of the Pope, or the 
policy he will adopt. A consistory is to meet iu Sep- 
tember, on the Monday after Ember week, bat it is not 
known whether the Holy Father will then announce 
measures of reform or any project whatever. It is the 
nion of the diplomatic world here that he will do no- 
the rather as the reactionary cardinals, particu- 

larly Cagiano, and Caterini, are continually 
whisperieg him that the French Emperor is very ill and 
drawing near hie end, and that the Churoh will soon be 
able to sing the m of deliverance. On the other 
h there are well-informed persons who believe 
that hie Holiness will end by treatiog directly 
with the King of Italy, and he is even said 
to be now corresponding with him — a rumour 
wholly incredible, The Pope ssid the other day 
to a high parsonage: Dopo un’ altra sfuriata si 
accommodera tutto (After another shake all will arrange 
itself).“ Whatever might be meant by this enigmatic 
„one thing is certain, that the party in favour of 

the Pope's departure never exerted itself more, nor felt 
more of than at this moment, It even 
speaks in secret of an abduction of his Holiness and the 
substitution of a false Pope, a design which those who 
know the Vatican do not deem chimerical, the nine- 
teenth cen notwithstanding. The Liberal Roman 
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hazards, a thronemen ey 
have 1 police to watch his movements, 
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escape. T gare Sear ict of parties and pas- 
sions, involving weighty issues, gives the situation 
a dramatic interest, which enchains the observer. 
ot the least striking of its results is the change in the 
Sepa ond the. spacing tidoretien of thels lenguage, 
@ grow on of their language. 
a of 11 be observed even in the organ of 
the secret committee, the Roma dei Rbmani, 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


The Queen and Court left Osborne on Wednesday, 
and on Thureday evening proceeded from Windsor to 
Balmoral. The distance from Windsor to Aboyne— 
582 miles—was sccomplished in about eighteen hours. 
Her Majesty arrived at Balmoral at noon on Friday. 

The and Princess of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited ber Mojesty on Friday. 

A Scotch contemporary 5 currency to rumours 
that the Orown Princesse of Prussia (Princess Royal 
of England) “ suffers some serious mental and physical 
results from grief at the recent death of her infant 
eon Sigismund, and anziety for the safety of her 
husband during the Austrian campaign ” in which he 
won #0 much horour. 

The infant Princesses Victoria and Elizabeth, the 
children of the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
have been sent back to Dermstadt. 

The Prince and Princess Ohristian of Schleswig- 
Holstein have arrived at Windsor from their weddin 
tour on the Continent. Their Royal Highnesees wi 
to-morrow lrave for Balmoral, Frogmore House not 
being quite 15 their reception. 

The Earl of by, accompanied by the Countess, 
left town on Thursday for Kuoowsley, near Liverpool, 
for the season ; the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Privy 
Seal, is staying at Heron Court, near Ohrictoburch, 
Hants; the Harl of Oarnarvon, the Secretary of State 
for the Oolonies, is staying at Buxton, Derbyshire ; 
the Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, the Home 
Secretary, has gone on a visit tothe Duke and Duchess 
of Buckingham, at Stowe, Bucks; Lord Stanley is 
the Secretary of State in town during the absence of 
the other members of the Cabinet, 

The death is announced of Mrs. Kent, wife of Mr. 
Samuel Saville Kent, late of Road-hill House, Wilts 
—the scene of the memorable murder in 1860. Mrs. 
Kent died at Liangollen. 

Viscount Boyne is gazetted as a peer of the United 
Kingdom, by the title of Baron Brancepeth. 

The venerable Dr. Pusey left his country residence 
in the Isle of Wight last week, to Jabour among the 
cholera patients in the east end of London. 

The Tory Government have been guilty of a piece 
of paltry spite. Mr. Beales, on account of his pro- 
minence in the Reform movement, has not been re- 
appointed revising barrister for Middlesex. 


Miscellaneons Hors. 
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Ax Exortitznt Examprz.—The Glasgow autho- 
rities propose to expend 1,250,000/. in buying up the 
worst parte of the city and improving them. 

Great NoRTHERN Hospitat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
Istinetox, N.—Number of patients for the week 
ending August 25th, 1,132, of which 387 were new. 
Separate worde and special arrangements are made for 
cholera patiente. 

THE Irish FzxIANS.— Several American Fenians 
have been liberated trom prison, on the understand - 
ing that they embark for America at once. It is 
thought that as a popular measure the new Lord 
Lieutenant will relax somewhat the long imprisonment 
imposed on some of the Fenian ceptives under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 

Tus HorTiovLtuRaL Garnrns.—About 140,000 

reons Visited the Horticultural Gardens at South 
— on Monday, which were open free in 
oele of the Prince Oonsort’s birthday. The 
gardens are to be open free every Wednesday aſter- 


noon during the two ensuing months of September 
and October. 

REPRESENTATION OF Brecon.—A new Liberal 
candidate last week appeared in the field, in the per- 
son of Lord Alfred Oburchill, formerly M.P. for 
Woodstock. On Thursday his lordship’s declaration 
of his political principles were received with great 
satisfaction by a large meeting of the Liberal com- 
mittee. His lordship’s political views included a 
measure of reform not less comprehensive than that 
recently withdrawn, and the total abolition of Charch- 
rates. 

Onrsrar PaLAck.—It had been intended that the 
ballad concert of Monday should be the last of this 
season, but it having been attended by upwards of 
17,000 persons, one more will be given in the week 
following the Worcester Festival, about the 20th of 
September. Upwards of 120,000 visitors have 
attended the series given this autumn at the Orystel 
Palace. During the week ending Friday last, no less 
than 116,108 persons (including the Foresters) visited 
the Palace. 

Fatat Rattway Acorment.—There was a very 
frightful accident on the Great Eastern Railway on 
Saturdey near to Ely. The train was one which 
carries passengers at cheap rates from Peterborough 
to Yarmouth and Lowestoft, Near to Ely, while 
rounding a curve, the engine left the rails and ran 
down an embankment, The carriages were heaped 
upon each other in fearful disorder. The driver of 
the engine was killed, and several of the passengers 
were much injured. 

AN EXECUTION TOOK PLACE AT MANCHESTER last 
Saturday, the firet thut has taken place in that city 
since 1798. The criminal was Burrows, the young 
man who was found guilty at the last Manchester 
Assizes of the murder of an Irish labourer employed 
by his father, who, it will be remembered. was a 
farmer, living at Hopwood, near Rochdale, The un- 
fortunate man never denied his guilt, and he appears 
to bave been very penitent. No doubt from the rare- 
ness of such an occurrence in that part of the country, 
the horrible performance was witnessed by close upon 
40,000 persons. 

Tue City Garprens.—The Temple Gardens, the 
chief lunge of the city, have been thrown open to the 
public in the evening for a period of nearly three 
months, and during that time have been frequented 
by the inhabitants of the crowded streets and courts 
of the City, the Strand Holborn, and St. Giles’s dis- 
triote, Lambeth, &o., to the number of about a quarter 
of a million, and not one flower has been plucked or 
the slightest injury done to the gardens by them. 
During the present season, Mr. Broome, the gardener, 
has provided, with the approbation of Mr. Samuel 
Warren, Q.C., the treasurer, a cask of New River 
water for the frequenters of the gardens, a boon which 
is highly apprecisted.— City Press. 

AsyLtum For FatTHeriess OnIIDREX.— Mr. F. 
Sargood, of Thornton-heath, near Croydon, enter- 
tained the pupils of the Reedham Orphan Asylum at 
a féte in his beautiful grounds, on Wednesday, the 
165th inst. Upwards of 260 were present, inoluding 
many former pupils, teachers, &o. Towards the close 
of the day, some of the children recited several com- 
positions in prose and poetry. This is the second 
year in which the inmates of the Asylum have had a 
day’s recreation through the liberality of Mr. and 
Mre. Sargood. This lady and gentleman have also, 
within the past few weeks, entertained no fewer than 
2,000 Suncay-school children of all denominations, 
with their teachers and friends, in a similar manner. 

A Bap KuIx INCI. — The Liverpool Albion has the 
following :—“ Liverpool has been pronounced the most 
drunken, the most criminal, the most pauper - oppressed 
and most death · stricken town in England. And it is 
true. Its extreme drunkenness, and the excessive 
number of prisoners whose crimes are traceable to the 
indulgence in strong drink, arrest the attention of her 
Mejesty's judges ; ite pauperism weighs heavily upon 
the ratepayers; its annual rate of mortelity - which 
was last week at the rate of fifty-six per thousand—is 
so high that those whose business familiarises them 
with the statistics of disease and death are appalled by 
it. The drunken cases dealt summarily with by the 
magistrates are set down at the annual rate of one in 
thirty-three of the population, a much larger propor- 
tion than is shown by any other town in the kingdom. 
These statistics do not mean that one in every thirty- 
three of the inhabitants of Liverpool is fined for 
drunkenness every year, but that the fines inflicted for 
drunkenness have averaged that proportion. The 
habitual drunkards, in their periodic appearances be- 
fore the bench, form an endless chain of besotted 
creatures. The eame sinners come before their 
worships frequently ; and each conviction is treated by 
the statistics as 8 separate case. According to the 
recently published judicial statistics, there are 8,100 
habitual drunkards in Liverpool, and they are about 
equally divided as to sexes. This wretched army of 
victims, who immolate themeelves at the altar of 
alcohol, are never very long out of the hands of the 
police.” | 

THE Evictions I Horporn.—An indignation 
mecting was held on Friday evening in Bleeding 
Heart-yard, Holborn, to proteat against the system of 
ejecting poor persons from their houses, Mr. G. 
Brooke occupied the chair, and the meeting was 
numerously attended by the poor people, and 
female, of the district. Mr. Whitworth moved a 
resolution affirming that the meeting was of opinion 
that the crowded condition of the poor in streets, 
courte, and alleys, in houses unfit for human babita- 
tion, was an evil of such magnitude in this city as to 
call for the immediate attention of the Legislatore, 


| The resolution was seconded and adopted, as was also 


the purpose. 
| vote of thanks to Mr, Burroughs. 


a second proposed by Mr. Osborne, and seconded by 
Mr. Mayhew, urging that it was the imperative duty 
of the public to demand that all persone turned out 
of their dwellings should receive some compensation, 
A letter was read from Mr. T. M. Torrens, M.P., 
expressing his sympathy with the objects of the meet- 
ing, and tendering his assistance in any movement 
that might be inaugurated for the removal of the evil. 
The honourable member added :—“ Some of us who 
represent populous places tried hard last session to 
get a bill passed which would have done much to miti- 
gate the evil in future; but a combination of relfish 
interests and selfish prejudices proved strong enough 
to cripple our best efforts to get the mesure 
through its various stages this year. We have given 
notice, however, to renew the endeavour next session, 
and in the meanwhile every circumstantial exposure of 
the hardships inflicted on the working classes by 
wholesale evistions and demolition as now carried on 
will be of essential service,” The reading of this 
letter was loudly cheered. It was decided that a public 
subscription should be raised io aid of the movement, 
and Mr. Skinner, of High Holborn, was appointed 
treasurer. A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the business. ) 

Tux Crops or 1866.—Mr. Turner, of Richmond, 
in his annual report to the Zimes, the result of a very 
wide travelling experience, says: —“ The weather 
during the cumwer has been generally dull, and all 
grain crops show a want of sunshine, especially in the 
midiand and northern counties, by the absence of 
brightness in the straw and by the slowness with 
which the corn ripens. Great progrees has been made 
in harvest work in the southern counties, where a 
large portion of the crop of white corn has been 
safely carried. In the midland counties much of the 
crop has been cut, and a good deal carried, whi'e in 
the northern counties reaping has commenced in the 
earlier districte, none has been cerried, and a great 
deal of grain will not be ripe for one or two weeks 
yet. It will thus be seen that we are to have a 
lingering harvest, and I think throughout the whole 
kingdom it will be a fortnight later than was the 
harvest last year. The crop of wheat on good land is 
heavy; on moderate, undrained, and badly-farmed 
land the crop is light, and in many places much 
broken down by the heavy winds prevailing early in 
this month. Over the whole country I think the 
wheat crcp is nearly but not quite an average one. 
What has been carried up to this time is perfectly 
sound, but much of it is not dry enough to grind yet. 
The ost crop varies very greatly, and ie, I think, 
scarcely.an averege one. Barley is an excellent crop— 
above an aversge,—end in many of the best malting 
districts the crop hes been carried in fair condition. 
I expect the sample will prove very good. Beans and 
peas are an average crop. The prospect for turnips 
varies considerably. In tome parte of Nor humber- 
land they have grown badly, while in Oumberland 
and in Yorkshire the promise of an abundant crop of 
this most valuable root is greater than it has been for 
many years. Over the whole country I am persuaded 
we shall have more than an average crop. Mangolds 
are very good, and I cannot help thinking our farmers 
would find it profitable to have more of this root 
than they have lately grown. It can be grown when 
turnips are very uncertain, and when the land is well 
cultivated and the eced well put in the return on much 
ground is far heavier and the root quite as valuable 
for dairy or fattening purposes as turnips. The 
potato crop is very promising, but very little of the 
general field crop for winter use has been taken up 
yet. Thus far very little disease has appeared. The 
hay harvest has been a lingering one. Crops were 
generally good, and when the grass was cut early the 
hay was easily made, and secured in excellent condi- 
tion; when the grass was cut late, much of it has 
been seriously injured. 


Monk ProprosED DEPUTATIONS TO THE QUEEN.— 
At the usual weekly meeting cfthe Paddington branch 
of the Reform League on Friday evening, which was 
largely attended, Mr. D’Gruyther was warmly 
eulogised by Mesers. Johnstone, Williams, Thompson, 
Phillips, and Davison for the courage and ability dis- 
} layed by him in his correspondence with Sir Thomas 
Biddulph and the Queen. A vote of thanks to him 
was carried by acclamation. It was further reported 
that the Clerkenwell branch had aleo passed a re- 
solution appointing a deputation to wait on the Queen 
for the dismissal of the Earl of Derby from office, and 
that it would not be long before another deputation 
was appointed by those who had suffered from the 
brutality of the police. Mr. Wilson said he had for- 
warded the resolutions that bad been passed at the 
Foresters’ Hall to Sir Thomas Biddulph and the Duke of 
Cambridge, and that he had heard from them in reply. 
General Forster said he bad laid the resolution thank - 
ing the soldiers for their manly forbearance on the 23:d 
of July before the Commander-in-Chief, and Sir 
Thomas Biddulph, as usual, referred him to the Home 
Secretary, In reply to Sir Thomas Biddulph, he 
said that since he did not write by authority he could 
not accept his anewer, and requested him to obtain 
her Majesty's commards on the subject, and relative 
to the resolution forwarded to the Duke of Cambridge 
the meeting would observe that eince it had been 
accepted by the Commander-in-Chief it was the 
wa gd of the soldiers, and could not be withbeld 

m them if they demanded it, It was then resolved 
that the branch should place itself in the highest 
possible efficiency to enter on the coming struggle, and 
that the chairman, Mr. Wilson, be — in the 
room of Mr. er who had resigned on account 
of bad health, and the secretary drew up a plan for 

The meeting concluded with a special 
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TZ PLACE OF MAN IN CREATION* 


No evidence has yet been adduced by those who 
claim for man descent from apes, that even the 
most intelligent apes speculate on their origin. 
But man speculates on Ais origin with great persist- 
ence and with more or less wisdom. deep 
interes: attaches to the subject. The various con- 
flicting theories inspire their advocates with an 
enthusiasm before which the dry light of logic is 
too often dispelled. Orthodoxy has been frequently 
charged, and not without justice, with presumption, 
with dogmatism, and with all uncharitableness. 
But the tables are completely turned, and we 
venture to say that the writings of those who 
ridicule the representations of Scripture, and deny 
the account in Genesis of the creation of man, dis- 
play far more hasty reasoning, more determination 
to reach a forgone conclusion, more special 55 
and more intolerance than has ever been shown by 
the advocates of the old-fashioned view. Whether 
the human race originated with one pair who came 
fully formed from the hand of their Maker endowed 
with all the characteristics of humanity, or whether 
man is a lineal descendant of the ape and has strug- 
gled up to his present position through a countless 
succession of ages, is simply a question of evidence. 
Those who regard the statements of Scripture as 
evidence absolutely conclusive, and who are pre- 
pared to reject every scientific fact that seems to 
make against the letter of the testimony, may at 
least console themselves with the reflection that 
many of their opponents are equally deaf with one 
ear, and that for such disputants it is only needful 
that an assertion should be found in the Scriptures 
for it to be at once consigned to the region of 
puerile superstition. Dr. Moore reminds us that 
according to one of the many theories of the origin 
of man the Bible properly interpreted is favourable 
to the notion of several distinct starting points; so that 
2 ere long we shall see the most superstitious 

lievers in the Word and the most abject worshippers 
of material science meetiag together and kissing one 
another, and thus abundantly vindicating the faith 
of all Christian people that the God of the Bible is 
one with the God of nature. But it is not by dis- 
torting the of the Book of Genesis that 
those are to be satisfied who seek a precise agree- 
ment between the letter of revelation and the 
dogmas of science; it is by a careful, patient, and 
modest examination of the facts which science 
brings to light. On the question of the origin of 
man there is no need to attempt any violence with 
those Scriptural statements which have been inter- 
preted by all but universal consent to mean that 
the human family has sprung from but one stock, 
and that man came at once from his Creator’s hand 
with precisely those physical and mental 2 
which he now enjoys. Notwithstanding the boasted 
certainties of science, theories, whose nameis Legion, 
are now held by various schools of inquirers that 
are mutually destructive. The believer in Scripture, 
and in the popular tradition of the genesis of the 
race, would have more cause for anxiety if his 
Opponents presented an undivided front. But as 
long as one party affirms, with Professor Rudiger 
Wagner, that “there is nothing more certain, 
“ according to Darwin’s theory, than the inference 
“that both ape and man had for their single pro- 
e genitor a form intermediate between ape and man,” 
or with M. Carl Vogt that such an inference is 
Wagner’s own, and that “no Darwinist has either 
“raised that question or drawn the inference, for 
“the simple reason that it neither accords with the 
“facts nor their consequences,” but that the true 
idea more probably is that “ the ape-type does not cul- 
e minate in one but in three anthropoid apes, which 
“belong to at least different genera,” and that 
there is no reason “why American races of man 
„may not be derived from American apes, negroes 
“from African apes, or negritos, perhaps, from 
* Asiatic apes” ;—as long as it is contended b 
some that the present unity of mankind is to be 
attributed to their having freely mingled together, 
and does not disprove the theory of an origin from 
several kinds of apes, and by others that the 
diversity amongst mankind is to be attributed to 
the fact of men not having mingled together, and 
therefore does not disprove the theory of but one 
tribe of ancestral apes ; as long, in short, as there are 
as many conflicting theories on the mode of man’s 
introduction to the earth as there are as to the time, 
80 ang we can well afford to be patient, and to feel 
that the hour has not yet come for cutting our bark 
adrift from all its old moorings. 

Our author carefully examines every argument by 
which the development of man from the ape is 
1 to be established. On some of these we 
think he spends too much labour, but at any rate, 
it is an advantage to see sophistries disposed of 
with completeness. With great skill and force Dr. 


*The First Man and His Place in Creation. By 
— MoorE, M.D. London: Longmans, * 
an 


Moore exposes the vast assumptions with which 


many of the theories in dispute are allied. He has 


a perfect mastery of the facts, and he marshals 
and estimates them with a steady unbiassed judg- 
ment. The votaries of physical science in the pre- 
sent day appear to apply in the domain of reasoning 
principles which are very properly adopted in con- 
quering mechanical difficulties. To the engineer, 
every valley is exalted, and every mountain and hill 
is made low: so in like manner, the speculator on 
the origin of man may be encountered by a moun- 
tain of facts which lies in the direction of his * 
but it is so much the worse for the facts”; he 
goes straight on, the career of his hypothesis must 
not be arrested by any such trifles. Or, a yawning 
chasm of ignorance into which scarcely a ray of 
light penetrates, o at his feet. A timid and 
humble mind would cautiously.approach the abyss, 
and certainly would not affirm that the path was 
clear as the day and stable as the rock. Not so our 
speculator ; he at once projects an airy bridge of all- 
sufficing hypothesis over which he goes gaily on 
his way. The engineer may invent, but so may not 
the reasoner. We oul Messrs. Darwin, Huxley, 
Oken, and other naturalists, to tell us all they 
know, and to pour light, as many of them are 
eminently qualified to do, upon some of the most 
interesting subjects of research,—we are ready to 
listen even to their feeblest conjectures when they are 
presented as conjectures ; but we must have far more 
than conjecture before we can give up all we have been 
accustomed to believe, and to believe, as it seems to 
us, with abundant reason. Dr. Moore’s able book 
will do much to counteract the influence of ‘the 
hypothetical school. While it shows that the testi- 
mony of facts as they are at present known, is on 
the side of those who claim for the human race a 
single origin, and who deny the development 
theory whatever form it may take, the book also 
harmonises with our best feelings on the dignity of 
man. It is gratifying to find that the strictest rea- 
son demands our repudiation of an apish ancestry. 
In spite of all that may be said to the contrary, we 
are satisfied man will continue, with an obstinacy 
very aggravating to those who hold briefs for the 

to believe in his immediate divine origin. 


a 9 
Dr. Moore’s book will convince the unscientific | Cain 


reader that this deep-seated prejudice is counte- 
nanced, not abandoned, by fact and by logic. The 
author has read widely, thought closely, and written 
luminously. In dealing with the theories of Oken, 
Lamarck, and Darwin, which deny the creation of 
various kinds of animated beings, and contend that 
all existing kinds developed themselves accordi 
“to the inmate tendency to variability in them,’ 
aided by outward conditions also variable, Dr. 
Moore remarks that the facts upon which the hypo- 
thesis is founded “do not exist, or are only 
“imaginary, since none of the naturalists have ever 
“seen any creature in ¢ransitu from one class to 
“another, notwithstanding all the innate tendency 
“to vary and change from one to another supposed 
“to be for ever going on.” As Hugh Miller says, 
“There are no intermediate species, no connecting 
“links,” and until naturalists can produce them the 
development theory has a fatal flaw. 

We commend Dr. Moore’s book as a fair state- 
ment of the case, and.as a chain of clear and able 
reasoning. The author is already well known to 
most of our readers by his “ Power of the Soul over 
“the Body,” and by his “ Use of the Body in Rela- 
“tion to the Mind.” The work we have uow 
noticed will add to Dr. Moore’s reputation. It will 
more than answer the hope expressed in the preface 
where he says, those “to whom the matter is new, 
“may be assisted to see their way to a wholesome 
ce decision; and since the origin of man will con- 
“tinue to be a theme more or less brought out to 
“view in all the fast-coming speculations, scientific 
“or otherwise, perchance there may be ‘a voice as 
ce unto him that hears,’ from some thoughts in this 
“volume, by which life’s mg may become less 
“perilous and more profitable to the neophyte of 
e science.” 

Those who may be of doubtful mind, will, we 
think, when they *. read the book, be convinced 


Y|that its title is justified, that there was a First 


“Man,” and that he had a very definite and very 
respectable “Place in Creation.” There is a very 
valuable appendix on“ The Negro,” which deserves 
careful attention. We close this notice with a 
my 5 extract from a chapter entitled, “ Man, the 
“Primate ?:— 

It is not true, however, that man’s physical nature 
is so nearly allied to that of apes as to afford even the 
slightest grounds for the suspicion that they are related 
by natural descent. An ape is not ovly a beast by 
birthright, in being exempt from human responsibilitier, 
tailors, ccoks, and clergy, but he is a beast every bit of 
him. From germ to full growth and greyness, every 
atom of him is essentially ape—only ape; every fibre, 
every hair, every pore, every function, is altogether 
other than human in mould and fashion. The very 
globules of the blood and in the liquor in which they 
roll and live are so different from man’s, that they would 
probably convey death instead of life if injected into 
man’s veins, 

„Wo might refer to functions of the body which are 
timed, the importance of which may be philosophically 


appreciated ; the beat of the heart, the tone and con- 
traction of the muscles, and, indeed, all the workings of 
man, What would 


the body, are differently timed in 


—— 


any human mother think of a baby born with a full suit 
Sr 
. he . and chs and teal any 
ex of motherly vagary, n . or 
awake, for months together, until the little attaché has 
— vo. mamma, and sets up with teeth enough for 

mse 

[ Th is just what a baby ape does. There is 
bodily adaptation from the first to ite native place and 
position. But a human babe comes into this thing 
life with the Divine demand of weakness on the mother’s 
heart, which responds with a consciousness that the 
hand which placed that babe upon her bosom, and 
opened a living fountain there, is the same that holds 
all the stars, and caused woman first to feel the tender 
touch of her God and Saviour, as imaged in an infant 
lying at her heart.” 


“ PRISON LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS.“ 


Dr. Craven was the medical attendant assigned 
by the captors of the ex: President of the Southern 
States to wait on their prisoner from May 25, 1865, 
to Dec. 25th following. Mr. Davis was in ill-health 
during this time, and the author was therefore 
brought into continual contact with him. We are 
assured that no professional confidence is violated in 
Dr. Craven’s , but he gives us a great deal of 
information which ie new to us, and which Davis’s 
friends and foes will alike be glad to read. The 
sympathy of the gallant Doctor was soon excited to- 
wards his patient, and, as the object was to divert 
the prisoner’s mind, his professional adviser en- 
couraged conversation, and, if his reports are faith- 
ful (and he appears to have recorded the conversa- 
tions immediately on leaving the prisoner), we have 
Davis’ view on a large range of subjects. The 
estimate formed of his opinions will pc, | very 
much turn on the view we take of his political posi- 
tion and antecedents. He certainly does not speak 
when referring to matters in which he has been per 
sonally concerned, as an impartial witness. He is 
too much under the influence of passion, and of the 
sense of defeat and injustice, to permit him to take 
calm views of those subjects in which he is closely 
interested. ‘The volume confirms what we knew 
before—that Davis is a very shrewd man; but we 
do not think that, on the whole, his reputation will 
in by the representations of this book. He ap- 
pears to have little self-control, and to be of a very 
violent temper. The scene that occurred when, 
after his incarceration, he was put in irons at Fortress 
Monroe on not 2 . 
dignity. It is worth reciting as wing light on 
24 and as giving us a good instance of 
the style in which his late or can tell a story :— 
„ Captain Jerome E. Titlow, of the 3rd Pennsylvania 
Artillery, entered the prisoner’s pee followed by the 
blacksmith of the fort and his assistant, the latter 
carrying in his hands some heavy and harshly-rattling 
shackles. As they entered, Mr. Davis was on 
his bed, feverish and weary after a sleepless night, the 
food placed near to him the preceding day still ying 
untouched on its tin plate near bis „ Well! 
said Mr. Davis, as they entered, slightly raising his 
head, ‘I have an unpleasant duty to perform, sir,’ said 
re. Titlow, and, as he spoke, the senior blacksmith 
took the shackles from his assistant. Davis lea 


instaotly from his recumbent attitude, a flush passin 
over his face for a moment, and then his countenan ; 


ce 
growing livid and rigid as death. He for ea 
clutching his with the thin of his +" 
hand, and then recovering himself slowly, while 


9 
wasted towered up to its full height, now 
ing to bi with indignation and then to sh with 
terror, as he glanced from the captain’s face to the 
shackles, He said, slowly, and with a labouring chest, 
My God! you cannot have been sent to iron me’?” 


An altercation with the captain then ensued, and 
on the blacksmith advancing a second time with the 
shackles, Davis seized him and hurled him half way 
across the room, Dr. Craven continues :— 


‘* Hereupon Captain Titlow called in a sergeant and 
file of soldiers from the next room, and the sergeant 
advanced to seize the prisoner. Immediately Mr. Davis 
flow on bim, seized his musket, and attempted to 
wrench it from his grasp. Of course such a sene 
could have but one issue. There wasa short, passionate 
scuffle. In a moment Davis waa fluug upon his bed, and 


before his four powerful assailants removed their hands 


from him, the blacksmith and bis assistants had done 
their work—one securing the rivet on the right ankle, 
while the other turned the key in the padlock on the 
left. This done, Mr. Davis lay for a moment as if in a 
stupor; then slowly raising himself and turning round, 
he dropped his shackled feet to the floor, e harsh 
clank of the striking chain seems first to have recalled 
him to his situation, and, dropping his face into his 
hands, he burst into a passionate flood of sobbing, rock- 
ing to and fro, and muttering at brief in Ob, 
the shame, the shame! 

We are wicked enough to think that in this and 
in many other of the anecdotes in the book there is 
a touch of exaggeration; there remains, however, 
no doubt, quite enough of truth in the precedi 
account to justify us in saying that the scene was 
discreditable to all ees certainly Davis would 
have better consulted his * had he displayed a 
little more of that spirit which has so often been 
shown by the oppressed. Happily the fetters were 
soon removed by the kind representations (accord- 
to his own account) of the author. We feel some 
surprise to find Dr. Craven saying, near the close of 
the book, that self-control appeared to him to be 
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with instances of the contrary quality, 
we. cannot expect such a man in a 
unjust, and under inflic- 
that — — ved to be eruel and uncalled for, 
ience. The author chivalrously 
for Mr. Davis, and remarks 
is the first statement r 
which the Northern pressphas yet given to 
ld; He thinks “the Maarastee 30 Dov 
ive justice in history.” We sincerely 
Site the verdict t justice will be is at 
t controversy, Dr. Craven’s 


book may + bee to the finding of the verdict. He 


2 leave of tia aoa N that ans should 
ve an ear t voice mer 
should no 1 4 


the book, . vse in he fom «day and | + 
ghtly conversation. It 


is full 12 

tells, L- I an impe — 2 of which we await 
On: the 18th of last November the 
hot was ordered to hold no conversation with 


Davis except on “strictly professional ‘or „and 
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able wi } thank ni hit for for what he has told, aud vill 

give for having told it well. | 

| ite EDITIONS. . 

- Pople Aer ‘A Series of Lectures. By 

Guonde Rp Atay, Astronomer Royal. (Mae. 


millan and .) All who are engaged in the work of 
‘and ofl private students desirous of acquiring 
the elements of pomica} science, will rejoice in the 
edition of Mr. Airy’s excellent 
little manual. It is, as the number of editions shows, 
well known and highly appreciated’; and it wonld be 
quite out of place to pretend now to criticise it. It may 
be worth while, however, to ‘indicate: its method; as 
nearly as possible in the worde of the author. He first 
ott illusttatively how mush of the fundamentals 
of astronomy may be personal observation, 
With the unaided eye, in the coarsest manner ; and 
insists that. en 145 observation | gains knowledge 
vastly superior to that of mere acquaintance with books, 
and builds up a agience of external objects, rather than 
one of internal ideas. He next shows that the instru- 
mental comeeptions.derived from. the use of a common 
globe are sefficient for a general understanding of the 
instruments of an observatory, and that the elements 
which are the subjects of astronomical observation are | 
eo far the same with ‘those of ordinary globe problems, 
that a petson may proceed with some base and ¢ertainty 
from the ond to the other. The measuring astronomical 
distances is noxt ‘exhibited as in ‘some a 6 
, and in others equivalent to, the methods 
ordinary theod: ite surveying. More difficult far is 
the elucidstion of the theory of centripetal and disturb- 
ing foroes ; but many students have already justified the 
author's expression of hope that the account will at least 
save them from gross errors, and be found accurate as far 
as it goes. On the last subject he has taken up, he 
observes: ‘‘The methods of ascertaining the weight of 
“the earth dnd other bodies, are still more dificult of 
“explawation; yet it is hoped that something may be 
**done even in these.” It is only further necessary to 
say, that the author, recognising the desirableness of 
adapting bis work to the requirements of a wider class 
of students than that for which it was originally in- 
tended (when delivered in the form of lectures, in 1848), 
and wishing to secure for it suitable revision, together 
with the introduction of sufficient notices of the various 
advances in astronomical science made in recent years, 
has placed it in the hands of Mr. Stirliog for the final 
accomplishment of his design; and declares that he now 
issues the work with the increased confidence derived 
“from the assistance of a friend on whose ability he 
** nlaces complete reliance.” An Appendix by Mr. 
Stirling aleo contains brief and clearly written articles 
on Foucault’s Pendulum Experiment, on the Gyroscope, 
and on the Density of the Earth. 


Christianity without Judaism. Essays, {ncluding the 
Bubstance of Sermons, Ko. By the Rev. BaDEN 
Pow, M. A., F. R. S., Ko. Second Edition. Revised. 
(Longmans.) These essays first appeared in 1857, and 
have been sufficiently criticised in religious reviews aud 
journals to render any detailed notice now unnecessary, 


W. doubt whether they have exerted any considerable 


influence, or are likely to exert any future influence, as 
a whole, on the religious thought of the clerical classes, 
or on the popular feeling concerning Christianity, As 
to their aim, as it ultimately discloses itself, and even 
as to their general drift, they are very foreign to our 
pathies and convic'ions; but nevertheless they con- 

n much definite thought that may usefully stimu- 
late searching inquiry on neglected questions in- 
volved in the general subject of the relation of 
Christianity to Judaism. Whatever proceeded from 
the late Baden Powell deserved to be received with 
profound respect, and with resolute determination to 
gearch ard see: but, at the same time, we had for 
many years painfully felt that the author was in sad 
dase as a priest in holy orders” of the Protestant 
Charch. ‘The volume before us contains the 
substance of two articles contributed by the author to 


9 


king fear in Dai’ charter The 


Kitto’s Journal of Sacred — in 1848, Two ter- 
mons appear to have been founded on those articles, 
and frequently delivered. Again, the argument of 
those sermons is here systematically enlarged upon. So 
that we have the third form of the writer's thoughts on 
“the Law and the Gospel,” and the Application and 
** Misapplication of Scripture in General.” The essays 
— probably aid, ia some of their detailed views, that 

„general higher appreciation of the real principles of 
Christianity“ which Mr. Baden Powell declared to be 


hope : his grand object: and, although our stand-point for the 


entire subject, and our general conclusion, are alike 
different from his, we cannot but regard with sympathy. 
and reverence an honest thinker and untiring inquirer 
who looks at religious questions in the light of such a 
principle—patiently justified to himself—as this :— 
The old dispensations lowered heavenly things to 
„human weaknesses; the new secks to raise human 

* weaknesses to heavenly things.“ But we cannot say 
that he seems to us to have ever conceived of the 
spiritual essence of Christianity, or to have penetrated 
to the central points of the Ohristian Theology. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


A Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. For the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. By WI TIA Smits, 
LL. D. (John Murray.) The service which has been 
rendered to the study of the Classies in schools by the 
Smaller Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 


| ties, and of Biography and Mythology, it is sought to do 


also to the study of the Bible by the excellent work now 
provided for by the editor, in the three-volume work 


have of the variety and fulness of English Biblical 
learning ; and the peouliar needs of families and persone 
of fair culture having been apecially regarded in Mr, 
Aldis Wright’s condensation of that work, under Dr. 
Smith’s superintendence; it only remained that this 
more elementary work should be prepared for the ure 
ok schools and young persons in general.” It is 
briefer far, and its information more closely packed, 
than any similar popular work; its accuracy may be 
implicitly depended upon; and it is a model of clear- 
ness and precision. Sunday-school teachers, and stndious 
young men who are yet not professional students, will 
find that it has peculiar fitness to them, as supplying 
ia the most compact form the information they may 
seek. The well-known talent and experience of Dr. 
William Smith will be the best guarantee that the 
work, drawn up by himself, is done thoroughly and skil- 
fully, and that nothing has been neglected which could 
adapt it tothe wants.of those for whom it is intended. It 
is of the same form as the Smaller Classical Dictionaries 
vf the editor; and has many woodcuts, and illustrative 
maps. 

4 Reference Book of English ‘History. From the 
Invasion of Ceasar to the Present Time. By ALEX. 
Cann Ewaxp, of Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office, Editor ok The Civil Service Guide.” (F. Warne 
and Co.) This is a small volume of only some two 
hundred pages, but it contains a marvellous amount of 
matter, and is the product of great labour, painstaking, 
aud patience. In the compilation, the author has made 
use of the Calendars of State Papers, and other latest 
and. most reliable authorities. He will himself beat 
describe the contents of his book :—it is intended te 
** serve as a brief and concise book of reference to the 
** student or reader of English history, and te obviate 
„the necessity of constant research and investigation 
„ regardiog facts which often escape the memory, and 
„require the consultetion of numerous works, It is 
“ divided into five parts: 1. A Table of Chronology, 
** containing a brief summary of the various important 
** events which have influenced the current of English 
% History :—2. Tables of Genealogy, showing the claim 
*¢ of the various royal houses to the throne of England, 
‘6 together with their collateral branches :—3. A Dic- 
4% tionary of Battles and Sieges, briefly giving the date, 
“the names of commanders on either side, and the 
** result of engagements famous in the annals of our 
% military and naval history :;—4. Lines of Biography 
% of eminent individuals :—5, A brief Dictionary of the 
„English Oonstitution, embracing the principal enact- 
% ments of our jurisprudence and system of government.“ 
Thus comprehensive, and condensed in the highest 
degree, it is the very book a student will value as 
saving much time aod labour when a fact or date in 
English history is suddenly wanted, and as presenting 
bird's- eye views of different departments of that his- 
tory which may serve to refresh the memory after their 
subjects have been more fally studied. Journalists 
and all ordinary public writers may find it to their ad- 
vantage to have such a book always at hand. It 
deserves to be successful, for it is fitted to be exceedingly 
useful, 


Smart Sayings of Great Personages : A Repertory of 
Wit, Anecdote, Apothegm, and Repartee, of Statesmen, 
Courtiers, Divines, Lawyers, Actors, Poets, Painters, 
and Philosophers. (Darton and Oo) It is said by the 
compiler that the preparatin of this little book was 
suggested by the saying (whatever exaggeration there 
may be in the observation) of Dr. Channing, that one 
** enecdote of a man is worth a volume of biography 
and that he conceives himself to have gained more 
pleasure, as well as better glimpees of individual cha- 


before us. The wants of scholars having already been 


which has perhaps given the highest expression we yet 


| 


) 


raoter and genius, from the anecdotes he bas here 
brought together, than wonld have been obtained 
from the most eloquent eulogies, the most learned 
e disquisitions, or the most discriminating criticisms.” 
Very likely, indeed, we should say; but we did not 
know that eulogies, disquisitions, and criticisms were 
the constituent parts of biography; and therefore we 
have not been able to see how the remark of Channing 
is borne out by the compiler’s experience. Channing 
scarcely ever penned a more superficial and indistingvish- 
ing ob:ervation than that quoted. At the same time, 
the book thus ushered in has a number of good things 
in it, collected seemingly from very various sources, and 
very well indexed. Books of the kind have their uses; 
but, as we have repeatedly said of collections of jokes 
and epigrams, o may we say even of these Smart 
** Sayings,” notwithstanding their variousness and their 
alternation between grave and gay, that they are very 
wearisome to read continunssly, though amusing 
enough, and often sarprisingly suggestive, when dipped 
ioto now and then. Among books of its class this 
deserves to be popular; although containing many 
things that can hardly be ranked under the head of 
„ smart sayings,” and many more that are very 
apocryphal or incorrect, 

Proverbial Philosphy. By M. F. Torr, 
D. O. L., F. R. S., Ko. Two-hundredth Thousand. 
Bijou Edition. (Moxon and Oo.) Mr. Tupper’s 
numerous admirers have now the earliest and best of 
his literary productions in as perfect a form as can 
possibly be given to it—one which permits them to 
make the volume a pocket-companion, should they be 
so pleased, or which is well suited for presentation to a 
friend.’ The “bijou edition,” in which the work 
reaches a two-hundredth thousand, may be considered as 
a bort of commemoration of its popularity; and may 
well be regarded with complacency by the author. The 
book is nearly thirty years old, aud remains, as we 
think properly, unaltered ; as the author felt that the 
„ verdict of the public, very early given in its favour, 
‘ought not to be challenged by textual alterations.” 
At the same time he intimates that his ‘* matared 
taste” might have desired improvements alike of the 
arguments.and expressions: while he adds that “‘ it 
% i due to his own conscientiousness” to state 
that be has never seen any reason to wish the moral 
teaching altered, or the work of revision would on that 
ground have been undertaken without hesitation. We 
have no iutention whatever of implying here any 
opinion, favourable or adverse, of the literary character 
of the work iteelf, in thus reporting on the new edition, 
It is not, however, altogether a secret to our readers 
that we distinguish somewhat considerately between the 
spirit end aim of the book, and the substance of its 
thought and manner of the conveyance of its notions, 


FOR THE YOUNG, 


Harry Lawton’s Adventures; or, a Young Sailor’s 
Wanderings in Strange Bands. With numerous IIlus- 
trations.— Tie Warringtons Abroad; or, Twelve 
Months in Germany, Italy, and Egypt. With namerous 
Illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) Here 
are two capital books for young people, under twelve— 
the former partioularly likely to interest boys, the latter 
adapted equally to girls and boys, The adventures of 
Harry Lawton” are well told, and, while as a whole 
improbable enough, the trath of detail is preserved all 
through his experiences of the Indian Seas, China and 
South America. There are diversified incidents that 
will be delightful to the young reader, brightly-drawn 
sketches of character, and a good deal of information 
concerning the countries named and their inhabitants, 
In the Warringtons Abroad,” there is quite as much 
to commend ; the individual persons of the story are 
interesting, the dialogue is lively, the descriptions of 
places visited are truthful and distinct, and a cheerful 
religious spirit breathes gently through the whole. The 
great attraction of both books is their profusion and 
beauty of illustration, which quite surpasses what has 
usually been attempted in books for the young. Some 
of the vignettes are exceedingly pretty; and the full- 
page illustrations, having continental towns and Egyptian 
antiquities for their subjects, are very satisfactory pic- 
tures, and excellently engraved on wood. They are in 
large square octavo, on toned paper, fine type, and re- 
markably cheap. 

Home in the Holy Land. A Tale illustrating Customs 
and Incidents in Modern Jerusalem. By Mrs. Finn. 
(Nisbet and Co.) A residence of many yéars in Jeru- 
salem has qualified Mre. Finn for a minute and full 
description of domestic life ig Palestine; and she has 
done well in working up the materials thus acquired 
into the form of a tale, which vividly presents the situa- 
tions, incidents, and characters of which she has had 
ample knowledge and experience, We think no previous 
work had given so complete a picture of that which is 
peculiar to daily life in the Holy Land, with all its 
‘startling contrasts” of European ideas and manners 
with the customs and usages of the very time of 
Abraham. Travellers cannot thoroughly understand, 
aan scarcely gain opportunity even to see, the life 
which Mra, Fiun depicts; and there is such an air of 
reality about her sketches that one can well believe they 


: | have all bad their originals in actual lite; and we can but 


regret that the fictitious element of the book, however 


acht it may be, disguises the reality of events and 
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ortraiture of persons in several instances in 3 
assarance of their genuineness would make them pro- 
foundly instruciive, while doubt as to their handling 
and colouring robs them of their higher int- rest. Lot 
we warmly commend the hook, believing its picture, as 
a whole, to be admirably true, as it is—with the excep- 
tion of a few diffuse and needless passages—r+ markably 
pleasant reading for the young. It will be easily under- 
stood that there will be abundant variety in a volume 
the author of which has gathered her materials during 
a period of residence in which Jerusalem was at first 
a mere Arab town, but has become the resort of royal 
personages, ecientific travellers, historical celebrities.” 
There are several illustrations. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


Lames’s Literary Eventnes.—When you went 
to Lemb’s rooms on the Wednesday evenings (hie 
“At Home”), you generally found the card-table 
spread out, Lum» himeelf one of the players, On the 
corner of the table was a snuff box; and the game | 
was enlivened by sundry brief ejaculations and 
pungent questions, which kept elive the wite of the 
party present. It was not “silent whiet”! I donot 
remember whether, in common wih Sarah Battle, 
Lamb had a weakness in favour of Hearts.” I 
suppose that it was at one of these meetings that he 
made that shrewd remark which has since escaped 
into notoriety :—“ Martin,” observed he, “if dir 
were trumps, what a hand you would hold!” It is 
not known hat influence Martin's trumps had on 
the rubber then in progress. When the couversat:on 
become general, Lamb’s part in it was very effective. 
His short, clear sentences always producei effect. 
He never joined in talk unless he und- r · tod tha sub- 
*. then, if the matter in question interested him, 

e was not slow in showing his ear. zestness, but 1 
never heard bim argue or talk for argument’s sake. 
If he was ind fferent to the question, he was silent. 
The supper of cold meat, on these oc a ions, was 
always on the side-table—not very formal, as may 
be imagined; and every one might rise when 
it suited him, and cut a slice or take a glass of 
porter, without reflecting on the abstinence of the 
rest of the company. Lamb would, perhaps, call 
out and bid the hungry guest help himeelf without 
ceremony. We learn (from Hes itt) thet Mertin 
Burney’s eulogies on books were sometimes inter- 
ming!.d with expressions of his satitfaction with the 
veal pie which employed bim at the sideb ard. After 
the game was won (and | st) the ring of the cheerful 
glasses announced that punch or bran‘y-and-water 
hed become the order of the night, “ 1t was curious 
to ob-erve the gradations in Lamb's manner to his 
various guests, although it was cou - teous to all. With 
Hes itt he talked ae though they met the subject in 
discussion on equal terms; with Leigh Hunt he ex- 
changed repar'ece; to Wordsworth he was +lmos' 
res peu; with Coleridge he was sometimes j cuse, 
sometimes deterring; with Martin Burney fra ernally 
familiar; with Manning affectionate; with Godwin 
m-rely courteous: or, if friendiy, then in a minor 
degree. The men whom I found at Lamb’s house 
more frequently than any other pers n was Martin 
Burney. He is now scarcely known; yet Lamb 
dedicated his prose worke to him, in 1818, and there 
described him as ‘no common judge of books and 
men’; and Southey, corresponding with R ckman, 
when his ‘Joan of Are was being reprinted, says,— 
* The best omen I have heard of ite well-doing is that 
Martin Burney likes it.’”—Charles Lamb: 4 me- 
moir. : 

GENERAL Buriez.—The time has not yet fully 
come when a just and fair estimate is to be made of 
Butler's general character. Seldom has any man been 
more unfairly treated than Butler was by a great part 
of the press of this country in reference to his well- 
known order res peotiug the women of New Orleans. 
When that order was in the first instance misappre- 
hended, the feeling of indignation which it 
awakened wes natural enough. But when it became 
known that it was simply à case of bad taste under 
circumstances of great provocation, -till the adverse 
journals, finding they bad started such a good cry, had 
not the ‘airnesss to give it up. It mu-t surely be 
admitted that the least which can be expected from 
the people of a captured place, in return for immunity 
and protection, is that they sbould abstain from insult- 
ing their captors. It was not eo with the women of 
New Orleans, They studid every po-sible means of 
annoying and insulting the Federal “diere, sometimes 
by con empt uoue gestures, and some'imes by more 
filthy int ults. When the funeral of a Federal «flicer 


was ee ae the street, a Southern woman | 


came out on her balcony laughing conspicuously and 
derisively as it passed. This sort of thing was 
rather more than fiesh and blood could stand, and 
Butler accordingly iesued an order, which, though 
in substance perhaps was not more harsh than 
was justified by the circumstances, was oouched 
in terms which were, and were perhaps meant to be, 
offensive, In doing 80 he acted with very bad taste, 
but surely a case of verbal bad taste, in the exit ement 
of civil war, and under ciroumetances of strong provo- 
cation, was not suffici-nt to justi'y the storm of exe- 
orstion which was hurled egainst Butler, And I do 


to the fatare to decide whether and to what extent | 
there ie just cause for it. Only I remember one par- 
ticular case which to my mini throws some general 
light upon the nature of the feeling against him. In 
a letter in the Times, written by a l.dy of New Orles ; 
immediately after the Federal occupation, among other 
bitter complaints was the following :—“ Butler has 
taken away all arms from us, end put arme into the 
hands of our negro elaves, and we are in momentare 
dread of assassination.” A day or two afterwaras, 
among other items of Northern news, I read the fol- 
lowing :—“ Butler has organised an efficient Negro | 
police at New Orleans.” So much for two wars of 
stating the same thing. At eny rate, whatever faults 
the hietorian o the future may have to allege against 
Butler, it will always be remembered in his favour that 
no man has done more than he to make the s‘atus of 
the nero as a soldier respected.— America During 
and After the War, by Robert Ferguson. 
Venicze.—About nightfall came the market boate 
on their way to the Rialto market, bringing heaped 
fruits and vegetables from the main lend ; and far into 
the night ths soft dip of the var and the gurgling 
progress of the boats were company and gentlest 
lullaby. By which time, if we looked out again, we 
found the moon risen, and the ghost of dead Venice 
shadowly happy in haunting the loneso ne palaces, 
and the sea, which had so loved Venice, kissing and 
care-sing the tide-worn marble steps, where her feet 
seemed to rest. At night, sometimes, we saw from 
those frescoes which once formed 
the chief splendour of festive orcavions.in Venice, and 
are peculiar to the city, where alone their fin» effecte 
are possible, The fresco is a procession of bosts 
with music and lights. Two immense barges, illumi- 
nated with hundreds of paper lsnterns, carry the 
military bands; the barges of the civil and military 
dignitaries follow, and then the gondolas of such 
citizens as choose to take part in the display, thoueh 
since 1859 no Italian, unless an employé of ths Govern- 
ment, hus beea seen in the procession. No gondola 
has less than two lanterns, and man: bave eight or ten, 
shedding mellow lights of blue, and red, aud purple 
over unifor ms and silken robes. The s»idiers of the 
bands breathe !rom their instruments music the most 
perſeot and exqui-ite of ite kind in the world; and 80 
the procession takes the width of the Grand Canal in 
ite magnificent course, soft crimeon flu-hes play upon 
the t me- worn marble of the paleces, and die tenderly 
away, giving to light and then to shadow the opulent 
sculptures of ervh, and pillar, and epeniril, and 
weirdly iliuminating the grim and bearded visages o 
stone that peer down fron doorway and window. It 
is a sight more gracious and fairy than ever poet 
dreamed; and I feel thet the lights and the music 
have orly got into my description by name, and that 
you would not know them when you eae end heard 
them, ‘rom anything I say.— Venetian Life. 
AmeERiIcan Ports.— Whether it be from the gereral 
epread of education, the pres-tre on the trans- 
A'laotic mind of English literature, en unueual 
cerebral activity, a sense of beauty developed into 
keenness by a brighter air ana a most excitable 
climate—whether from these, or from causes more 
recvondite, the fact is certain that America has pro- 
duced an uousual number of poetical writers. The 
poet’s coru:r certeinly has not fallen on the other side 
of the Atlantic into the neglect into which it has fallen 
on this. Out of the several hundreds of writers of 
American verse I sclect five—Bryant, Longfellow, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Dr. Holmes, and Lowell, the author 
of the“ Bigiow Papers,” as by far the greatest, and 
as gathering up and embodying in themselves the 
charac.eristice of all the others. Bat while mention- 
ing these, and confining my remarks to these, I 
would not have it understood that America has not 
produced poets as worthy to be named aa 
they. I consider Mr. Hawthorne, for instance— 
although, so far as I am aware, he never wrote 
—certainly he never published—a single line ot 
verse in his life—as incumparably a greater poet, 
possessed of not only a deeper and quainter, but of 
a more 12 end cosmopolitan imegination 
than any | have mentioned. To my own thinking, the 
author of the Scarlet Letter and Trans‘ormation ” 
is the richest mind which has yet unfolded itself in 
Awerican literature. Then, if Mr. Emersun be not a 
poet, it would be difficult, m America or elsewhere, to 
discover one to whom the sppellation can properly be 
applied. He bes written verse, and his v luwe of 
poems, along with much that is mystical, enigmatical, 
and utterly incomprehensible, and which in all proba- 
bility would be utterly valueless, even if comprehended, 
contains some of the most exquisite fancies, and the 
most lovely trills and bird-like gushes cf melody, which 
recall almost, in their unstudied end unsolicited per- 
fection, tae lyrics with which Shakspeare and Ben 
Jounson delighted to besprinkle their dramas. Bus 
the pacings of the trained steed to music swilt or slow 
are nothing to the natural movements of the desert- 
born on Arabian rand, or the long grass of the Pampas 
—and rhyme to Mr. Emerson is not enfranchisement, 
but a manacle. It is to him a retarding weight, not a 
propelling wing. In prose, again, he 1s free as a ship 
on the ocear, or a bird in the air. His sentences are 
more melodious then his coup'ets; they rise end fall 
in naturel rhythm, like the sea biliows. The two 
oistinguisſed writers I have mentioned are poets, 


not think that the public feeling of the N rth, even 
under all the bitterness of civil war, would have’ 
tolerated in one of their generals any me: ked violation | 
of that respect towards the sex which the extremest 
of partirane will scarcely deny to be one of their cis- 


tinguishing cheracterivtics. Nevertheless there is no 


although Mr. Emerson has dove his best things in 
prove, and Mr. Hawthorne bas done ever: thing in 
pros-—good and bad, first-rate and indifferent.— 
Golden Leaves from the American Poets. 

ANKODOTE OF THE Dux or WsLiINneTon.—A 
senee of duty, in i's bigh moral definiion, rauke fer 


wy that Butler is more hated throughout the South beyond the mere courage of tne soldier, the selfish love 
any other Northern general, and it must be left of fame, the thirst for glory, or the desire of personal 


———— 


The late Duke of Wellington was 
duty personified. The following illustrative anecdote 
has never, we believe, deen in print, and o-me to the 
pre on! relater through a source which vouches its 
authenticty. The Duke was very reticent, and not 
given to commun:cate his arrangements more openly 
to his officers than was required for their exact com- 
prehension aud the fulfilment of their instructions. 
It is generally suoposed thet Lord Hill was second 
im command at Waterloo, and that he would have 
assumed the dir-ction of effuire had the great Duke 
deen k. lled or wounded during the battle. This isa 
mictake. Lord Uxbridge, afterwards Marquis of 
Anglerea, was senior in rank, by the date of his 
lieutenant-general’s commission, to Lord Hill, ard on 
him the command would have devolved in the possible 
end not imrrobable conti alluded to. The 
Dute communicsted with him most frankly and 
cordially on all points, but from family 
incidents there was not that unreserve and 
friendly intercourse ia private which otherwise might 
have been. On the evening of the 17 h of June, 
Lord Uxbridge said to Sir Hu-sey Vivian, his old 
friend and brother officer of the 7th Hussars, I am 
very unpleasan ly situated. There will be a great 
battle to-morrow. The Duke, as we all know, 
et po; es himself without reserve, and will, in all proba- 
diluy, do so more than ever on this occasion, If an 
unlucky shot should strike him, and I find myself 
suddenly in command, I have not the moet distant 
idea of what his intentions are. I would give the 
world to know, as they must be profoundly ca culated, 
and far beyond any I could hit upun for myself ina 
sudden crisis. We are not personally intimate enough. 
to allow me to ask or hint the question, What e 
I do?” “Ou.nsult Alava,” repli-d Vivian. “ He is 
evidently more in the Duke's confidence than anyone 
else, and will perhaps undertake to peak to him.“ 
Lord Oxbridge f liowed the suggestion, rode over to 
head qu tere, and finding General Alave, stated the 
„i ct of his visit. I agree with you,” said the 
Speniard; “the question is serious; but honoured 
es Lam with the Duke's confidence, I dare not pro- 
pose it to him. I think, however, that gow can, and 
ought todo so. If you like I will tell bim you are 
here.“ Lord Uxbridge, not without reluctance, gon - 
sented, and b ing introduced to the Duke’s apartment 
with some hesitation, stated, as delicately as he 1 . 
the matter chi h disturbed him. The Duke listened 
until Lord Uxbritge ceased to speak; his features 
indicated no emotion; and when he replied, d was 
without impatu noe, surprise, or any alt-ration of his 
usual manner. After a short pause, he said, “Who | 
do you expect will attevyk to-morrow, I or Bona- 


parte? ‘* Boraparte, I suppose,” ans vered Lord 
Uxbridze. ‘“ Well, then, rejoined the Duke, he 


has not told me his plavs; how:then can I tell you. 
mine, which mugt depend up n his?" L Fate 

ea d no more ; he had nothing more to say. The Duke, 
seeing that he looked a little blank, laid his hand 
gently on hie shoulder; But one tt ing, Uxbridge,” 
he obsev-d, “is quite certain ; come what may, you 
and I wil both do our duty" And eo, with a 42 


pres · ure of the Hand, they parted.— Dublin Un 
Magazine for August. 3 


LITERATURE, SOLENOE, AND ABT. 

It is denied that the Globe newepepe has been 
secured by the Oariton Olub. It bes beer parchaced 
by Mr. Cnarles Wescomd, of Exeter, 

Tue Patriot maiutaius that Professor Seeley, of the 
London University, rather than Mr. Hutton, is the 
author of Nee Homo.” 

The Meeere. Moxon have just put forth a medallion 
portrait uf Mr. Tennyson, by Woolner. 

It is stated that the Oambridge Shakespe 
edited by Messrs. W. Aldis Wright and II. Olerk, 
approaches completion, Filty-one sonnete are already 
in type. | 
The Irish National Picture Gallery in Dublin’ is 
making most favcurable progress. The collection has 
been made at an outlay of 10,000“, of which sum 
6,000/. has been raised by loos! subscriptions. 

Herr von Dreyse, the inventor of the nerdle - gun, 
ha-, it is said, invented a new kind of cannon, which 
will be uf as much advantage to the artillery as the 
need|+-gun to the infantry. 

Electricity, under certain circumstances, “iy 
the same effect on sugar 88 fermentation in trans- 
forming it into alcohol. By paseing cleo: rio catrents 
through sweet wine M. Niepee de St. Victor rendered 
it more alcoholic ; some of ite sugar being converted 
into slvohol. i | 

The execution of the statue voted by Congress to 
the murdered President Lincoln bas. been entrusted 
to a lady whoss name we hear for the first time, Miss 
Minnie Rearn.— A/h-neum, 

PRTSICAL ConsTITUTION oF THE SuN.—M. Gold- 
schmiut, the well-known painter and amateur astro- 
nomer, hes sent 6 paper to the: Cosmos on the physical 
constitution of the sun. Hie hypothesis differs 
mater ally from those hitherto admitted, the sun’s 
spots baving teen generally considered owing to dis- 
turbanc:s on the surfaces of the photosphere, or else to 
upwerd end cownwerd cu rents gong from the 
centre to the suriave aud conv ers · ly. M. Goldechmidt, 
on the confrary,endeavours to +x; loins the phenomenon 
on dyusuio principles, He i the first ploce considers 
the proper motion of the sol r glute in space: it being 

w weil secertaived tha it derc:ibes some or bit 
which makes it move in the direction of the constella- 
tion of Hercules. Now as ‘the whole train of planets 


. to our system fol lows the sun in the same 
rection, the sun’s nucleus must assume a postion in 


n 
on 
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and parcel of the stellar world. 
—— round its own axis, together with an 
orbital motion, there is] nothing to prove that this 
nucleus is the same as the photospbere. 
. Goldechmidt opines that the axis 
sun’s nucleus are not identical with 
hotosphere. He aleo supposes the 
be spheroidal, that is, flattened at the poles, 
the photosphere is a perfect globe. Hence the 
much thinner in the regions adjoining 
nucleus than elsewhere; and this, 
Goldschmidt, ie the cause of ths spots, 
‘easier to suppose a rent in the photosphere 
is thinnest than where its thickness is most 
nucleus —— to the nig A 
larger planets, it will press on 
in that direction and tear it, as if want- 
1 and thus a black spot will be formed. 
this hypothesis likely to meet with 
If the photos be an emana- 
woe do not see how there can be 
bot ween the former and the latter, nor 
duration of the pots could be thus deter- 


— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exerrsn BaTarng.—Toe deputation which waited 
on Lord John Manners on Thursday last, with the 
view of Official sanction for bathing in the 
ornamental Waters of the 's Park, undertook 


that if Lord John would make the required conces- 
‘pion, the requirements of decency would be met by 


And it 


the use of bathing dresses indispensable.” 
Lord John Manners would only satiefy bim- 
self by ocular demonstration of the sbominable in- 


: 2 which take place morning and evening under 


eyes ef the police on the banks of the Serpentine, 
we férl assured that hie lordship would at once recog- 
nise the necessity of insisting on the use of bathing 
dresses in Hyde Pork also, and wherever else bathing 


in ublio is allowed. — Pall, Mall Gazette. 


Tun Natitonat DBT oy tHE Woriv.—The 
statistical tables just published by Government give 
the ‘bubjoined list of the gag national debts, 
with the date to which each is made up, and the 


mount per head of each nation’s indebtedness :— 


Total debt. Per head of 
lation 

1 846 , 15 8 

„ 339.088 9885. 14 7 2 
609.644 31 1 
247,004,474 6 14 10 
76,225 039 . 719 5 

163 927,71 ... 10 4 6 
602,423 „ 28 1 4 

500 000 3 
41,651. 707 33 3 
288 9 11 6 

. W 344,016 5 6 0 
ern e 6&8 
10 770.169. 4 0 0 
10,707. 304 ... 915 3 

5 887.646 ... 21410 
„ 2.933, 405 115 0 


An Uxsxpscrep Hunecency.—I was highly 


amused at a story told by thé captain concerning 
Lord ‘Groe 


v who was among hie passengers some 
time since. “The nobleman is the eldest son and heir 


of the Marquis of Westminster, whose fortune is 


enormous, and said to produce the enormoue sum ot 
450,000. per annum. He is highly intelligent, and 
pros se § and depth 8 iotormation = N. 

great, even a commoner. e has 
travelled extensively in all parts of the world, 
and it is 9 since he returned from a long 
tour in the United States. While at the West 
he was one day waiting at a country station for 
a tardy train, when one of the farmers of the 
neighbourhood entered into conversation with him. 
* about ‘these parts coneid'able, stranger?” 
Tes, for some length of time.” Like em pretty 
well, eh?“ Yes, pretty weil.” “How long have 

er bin here?” “A few weeks.” What's yer 

usiness ?“ “T have uo business.” What are you 
trevellin’ for, then?” „Oaly for my own pleasure.” 
“ Dou’t yet do any business? How do you get yer 
livin’ then?” ‘Tt isn’t necessary for me to work tor 
my support. My father ie a men of property, and 
gives me an allowance sufficient for my wants.” But 


pose the old man should die?” ‘In that cave I 


date say he'd leave us enough to live upon.” “ But 
pose he should bust up?” Here the conversation 
ended, and Lord Grosvenor walked away, evidently 
struck by a new idea, and one which had never been 
so forcibly presented to him until now.— Boston Post. 


Gleanings, 


The lavender crop of this season is unusually fine. 
What ie the best way to curb a wild young man P— 


Po bride) bim. 


Mental abstraction may be described as stealing the 
ideas of others and fancy ing them your own. 
An American traveller, in describing 6 tropical 


shower, wrote to a friend in the following words :— 
“The raindrops were extremely large, varying in size 
from a shilling to eigbteenpence.“ 

A contemporary, in advising a better method of 
2 than the present non- euphonious railway 
whistle, desoribes the steam whistle us“ like the yell 
of » dying pig with a bad conscience.“ 

A Western paper, in desoribing the débat of a young 


the broke the ice felicitously with 


his opening sentence, and was almost immediately 
drowned with applause.” 
Potash water is the quickest cure for wasp stings ; 
a small quantity should be kept in a glass · stoppered 
bottle. Open the sting with a needle, and put on one 
drop of the potash water. 
Mr. Cheetham, M. P., delivered an interesting 
address on the subject of working-class education on 
the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of 


a new hall for a working men’s association at Pendleton 
on Saturday. 


According to a Parliamentery return, it appears 
that the Mint has ceased to coin half-crowns for some 
years past, and is giving us florins instead. In like 
manner, the fourpenny piece is made to give place to 
the threepenny, no coin of the former denomination 
appesricg in the returns since March, 1855. 

Lawes on Linzs.—A modern poet gives this 
axiom :— 

Curved is the line of Beauty ; 
Straight is the line of Duty: 


Walk by the last, and thou wilt see 
The other ever follow thee. 


Curiosity Rewarpsev.—A Scotch minister in a 
strange parish wishing to know what the people 
thought of his preaching, questioned the beadle. 
„ What do they say of Mr. ———?” (hie predecessor). 
“Oh,” said the beadle, “they say he’s no sound.” 
Minister: What do they say of the new minister? 
(himself). Beadle: Oh, they say he's a’ sound!” 
Exit minister. 

Stream Derinep.—<At s railway-station an old lady 
ssid to a very pompous-looking geotleman who was 
talking about steam communication, “ Pray, sir, what 
is steam?” Steam, ma am, is, ali! steam is, ah! 
ab! steam is steam?” 1 knew that chap couldn’t 
tell ye,” said a rough-looking fellow standing by; 
‘but steam is a bucket of water in a tremendous 
perspiration.” 

Incomes oF Wrattay AmeERIcANS.—Among the 
incomes for the year 1865, which are (says a Phila- 
delphia correspondent) now being published, are the 
following reported by weil known wealthy Aweri- 
cans:—William B. Astor, 1,154,059 dois.; Jay 
Cooke, the loan agent, 625,000 dols.; Cornelius Ven- 
derbilt, 623,960 dole; Whilliam Wheatley, the 
theatrical manager, 380,000 dols. 


JoszPH Humnr’s Joxe.—It is said when some- 
body was confined for breach of privilege that a sym- 


_| pathiser was expatiating to Hume on the hardship of 


the ease. Think, my dear sir,” said the com- 
plainant, he bas nothing but dry bread.” ‘ Well,” 
said Hume, “I suppose he has as much of that es he 
pleases?” ‘Oh, yes, was the reply). Well, 
then, ssid the M. P., “he has as much dread as to 
him seoms meet. 

OountT BisMaRK As A ProPHET.—A corre- 
spondent of the Temps relates of Count Bismark 
that, when he was ambsssador in Paris, he had been 
diniog one day at the Moulin Rouge, in company 
with + de Beust and M. Seebach, and as they were 
on their way to spend the rest of the day at Mabille, 
Oount Bismark seized the arm of M. de Beust, and 
exclaimed, with a laugh, Mind, gentlemen, when I 
am Minister I shall blow you all into the air.” 

JEBROLD AND A Borna Dramatist.—Jerrold 
was an excessively nervous man, and on the first 
representation of any of his piece suffered inde- 
scribable torments. A brother dramatist—remark- 
able for his successful specimens of “ fair adaptation 
or imitation” from the French—on one such occasion 
sought to rally the trembling soribe by stating that 
he himself never felt any nervousness on the firet pro- 
duction of his own pieces. Oh, my boy,” said 
Douglas, “ but you are always so sure of success: 
your pieces have all been tried before.” 

A Youne Schorn. - Mr. A—— came to see me, 
and says abe ie quite baffled in her attempts to teach 
her little R——— his Bible. He is only three years 
old, but a fine clever boy. She gave up the Creation, 
because he always would havo it that the first man’s 
name was Jack; and to-day she tried the story of 
Samuel, which she thought would amuse him, and it 
went on very well, with a few yawns, till she asked, 
„What did Samuel say when the Lord called him the 
third time?” ‘I’m a-toming, a-towing, so don't 
teeze I any more.” She thought this hopel ss, 


and gave up her Sunday lessons.— Hon. Emily Eden's 
Journal, 


Smoxine.—It is curious to observe the rapid pro- 
2 which tobacco is making in English civilisation. 

ut a few years since no club in London permitted 
smoking on ite premises, and nobody with any preten- 
sions to the character of a gentleman would have 
been seen during the daytime smoking a cigar in the 
public streets. Still more recently edicts of the most 
stringent character forbade the use of the fregrant 


every club a convepient smoking - room, but White's 
and the Travellers have actually surrendered their 
drawing-rooms for smoking purposes. The anti- 
smoking edict has been withdrawn at Osborne and 
Windsor, and we read in the Morning Herald that 
“a commodious and finely-finished smoking-room for 
the use of those members of the Royal family ho 
indulge in the weed has just been finished at Bal- 
moral.“ It is presumable that these concessions to 
the prevailing tastes of the day are due to the recen 


German alliances of the Royal ſamily.— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


ANOTHER SCHEME FOR BDI THE CHANNEL, 
The suggestion for meking a tunnel beneath the bed 
of the English Channel wherein to lay this long-pro- 


jected line has been condemned as impracticable, 
whilet the feasibility of constructing suspension or 


ai. 


herb at Osborne and at Windsor. Now, not only has | 


girder bridges with spans of from seven miles to 
twenty-one miles has been considered questionable ; 
nor has the tube upon the channel bed, protected by 
a bank of stones, been received with much greater 
favour, notwithstanding the success of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company. ‘The latest proposition is that 
of Mr. Charles Boutet, who states that he can, at a 
cost of 16,000,000/. sterling, constract a gigantic 
pontoon bridge, with all the necessary appurtenances, 
and get the work open for traffic in five years. 
There will be openings for the convenienca of ships 
navigating the Channel at each end of the bridge, and 


the bridge will be provided with lighthouses, refresh- 


ment buffets, ordinary carriage ways, aud four rows 
of gaslamps by way of illumination. Mr. Boutet 
considers the French will readily alter the gauge of 
their railways when the bridge is completed.— Mining 
Journal, 


Axrr-OArTIR- LAGE Hymy.—The following is 
pert of a pealm which (if we are to believe the 
“History of Allertonshire”) was once sung in 
Osmotherly Ohurch, Yorkshire. It was composed 
by the parish clerk, on the occasion of the murrain 
that raged among the horned cattle in the year 1747, 
The four first stanzas contained an account of the 
cattle that died, and the names of the farmers to 
whom they belonged. The remaining verses were as 
follows :— 

No Christian’s bull nor cow they say, 

Bat takes it out of hand; 


And we shal] have no cows at all, 
I doubt, within this land. 


The doctors, though they all have spoke 
Like learned gentlemen, 
And told us how the entrails look, 
Of cattle dead and green ; 


Yet they can nothing do at all, 
With all their learning’s store ; 
So Heaven drive out this plague away, 
And vex us not no more, 
This piece was so well received, that after tha service 
it was desired again by all the congregation except 
five farmers, who wept, declaring that the lines were 
too moving. The minister, on going out, said to the 
clerk, ‘‘ Why John, what psalm was that we had to- 
day ? it was not one of David's.“ No, no,” quoth 
John, big with the honour he had acquired, David 


never made such a psalm since he was born; this is 
one of my own.” 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 8?, 
for the week ending Wednesda 


J. Aug. 22. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 


Notes issued .... 428, 690, 635 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Securities .. 8,984,900 | 
Gold Coin & Bullion 18,690,685 


£28, 690,685 


£28, 690,685 
BANKING DSPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’Capital£14, 553.000) Government Securt- 
ROBE „ e 8.846, ties (inc. dead 
Public Deposita... . 8,411,639} weight annuity) 210, 711,723 


Other Deposits .... 18, 768, 474 Other Securities . 24 88,168 
Seven Day and other N 4,508, 520 


Notes : 
„6 „„ 615,618} Gold & Silver Coin 1,081,585 


441, 180,986 441, 189.986 
Aug. 28, 1866. W. MILLER, Chief Cashier. 
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Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths, 


BIRTHS. 


TURNER.— August 7, at the residence of the father, Thomas 
Harmer, E:q., Norwich, the wife of the Rev. F. S. Turner., 
of Canton, of a son, 

BAY LIS.—July 10, at Quilon, India, the wife of the Rev. 
Frederic Baylis, of the Londun Missionary Society, Neyoor, 
South Travauco e, of a daughter. 


DAVIS.- August 16, at Bruce Grove, Tottenham, the wife of 
the Kev. James Davis, of a son. 

CHAMBERS.—August 22, at 68, Gloucester-place. Portman- 
vee — wife ot Thomas Cham dere, Eaq., C. C., M. P., of 
a daughter. 


STRAKER.— August 27, at Lyndhurst-road, the wife of Mr. 
W. N. Straker, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES, 


HIGGS—SPALDING.—August 15, at the Oongregational 
church, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, by the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
B A., Thomas Hibble, eldest son of Samuel Higgs, Esq., of 
Sudbury, to Kliza Amelia, eldest daughter of Thomas Spald- 
ing, Eeq., of Ore-place, Hastings. 

BURNS—MUIRHEAD.—August 16, at the Vines Congrega- 
rene church, Rochester, by the Rev. E. W. Shal 

„A., William, only son of William Burns, LL. D., 
Rochester, to Helen Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Mui: head, of Chatham, No cards, 

CHERRY—CUNNINGHAM.—August 17, at Denton Inde- 
pendent Chapel, by the Rev. F. 8. Barden, Mr. Simon 
8 to Henrietta J ane, the eldest daughter of Mr. Henry 
Cunninghan, all of Toporoft. 

LEWIs—GAYWOOD.—August 18, at St. David's Congrega- 
tional Church, Lewisham High-road, by the Rev. J. Farren, 
of Bermondsey, Henry, third son of Mr. James Lewis, of 
H.M.’s Customs, London, to Emma, second daughter of the 
late Mr. John Gaywood, of Claremont House, Rotherhithe. 

GRIMB—HENDKLY —August 18, at Ashley-lane ludepen- 
dent Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. J harnshaw, William 
Grime, to Emily J. Hendrey, both of Mavchester, 

HUPES—OsBO NE —August 19, at the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon’s Chapel, Bath, by the Rev. Spenver Kdw.ris, 
Thomas, ouly son of Mr. Thomas Spencer Hopes, Walcot, to 
Oarvline Maria, eldest daughter of Mr. Osborne, of 


BRUWN—PENDLEBURY —August 20, at the Congregational 
chapel, East Rettord, Mr. Richard Brown, — Rot- 
ford, to Miss Peudlebury, Babworth. 

HARRIS—COLEBROOK. — CAuLING ~— COLEBROOK.— 
August 21, at the Congregational chapel, Guildford, surrey, 
by the Rev, John Hart, Mr. Thomas Harris, of Caine, Wilts, 
to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Mr. William Colebrook, of 


Great Tangley Manor Farm, Wonersh. Also, at the :ame 
time and 


place, William Rock Carling, of Guildford, to 
Ruth, — of Mr. W. Cole 2 No cards, 


. „ 
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PENNE Y—KIRK.—August 21, at the In ent chapel, 
Little Gonerby, Mr Penney, master of the Endowed School, 
Lenton, near Falkingham. to Elizabeth, eldest danghter of 
the late Mr. R. Kirk, of Syston, near Leicester. 

AXTON—RUSSELL —August 21, at Oaklands Chapel, Shep- 
he'd’s bush, by the Rev. Charles Graham. assisted by the 
Rev. Francis Wills, Mr. John Axton, of the firm of Cousens, 
Axton, and Co., to Mary Ann, third daughter of George 


Russell, V 

KITCHING—JACKSON.—Anugust 22, at the Congregational 
church, Barnsley, by the Rev. J. Oddy, Mr. William 
Kitching, to Miss Esther Elizabeth Jackson, both of Stvin- 


cross, 

MURTON—CHRISTOPHERSON.—Angust 23, at the Wes- 
leyan chapel, Museum street. Ipswich, by the Rev. H. 
Christopherson, New College Chapel, cousin of the bride, 
the Rev. Robert Morton, of Burslem, Staffurdshire and re- 
cently of Ipswich, to Mary Bayley, eldest daughter of 
Samuel Christopherson, Eeq., of St. Peter's. Ipswich. 

LONG—FARTHING.—August 23. at Fremantle, Southamp- 
ton, by the Rev. A. Sedgwick, George Rogers Long, second 
sen of G-orge Long, Esq, of Clapham Park, to Julia, 
— daughter of the late James Farthing, Esq., of Not- 
tingbam. 


DEATHS. 


WAULKER.—June 10, after a short illness, at his residence, 
Woodlands, near Dunedin Mr. Frederick Walker, late Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Otago, New Zealand, aged forty. 

BRITULIFFE —August 13. at Skipton, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, borne with Christian tortitude, Eliza, wife of the 
Rev F. Britcliffe. 

BROWN.—August 14, at Chipping Norton, the Rev. Richard 
Brown, minister of the Baptist church in that town, aged 
thirSy-three ) ears 

HEARN.—August 17, at Kensington-park-gardens, Eliza, wife 
of G. Hearn, E-q., aged fifty-one. 

STARKET.— August 17 at Egham Villa, Sutton, in the sixty- 
third year of her age, Eliza I':otman, relict ot the late Joseph 
A Eeq., of 31, W oolmer Cottages, the Grove, Hammer- 
smith, 

BAKRY.—August 20, at Chilton Grounds, Bucks, Thoma 
Barry, Eeq , aged sixty eight years. a 

CH FFEY —August 21, at Mandlin, near Chard, Somerset, 
the Kev. W. W. Chaffey, late minister of Hillhouse Congre- 
gatioval Church, Huddersfield, aged twenty-nine. 

LANGDON.—August 21, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Mr Richa’d Grimwwade, of Ipswich, after a lengthened and 
puinful affliction, borne with Christian patience, in her 
seventyefitth year, Amy, the relict of Captaiu John Berry 
Langdon, of London. 

EDGAR.—August 24, aged sixty-nine, the Rev. John Edgar, 
D.D., LL D., Protessor of Theology in the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

HEATH .—Angust 26, at Biggleswade, Emma Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Joseph Heath, Esq , aged twenty-two yeurs. 


Hot.toway’s Pitts —Health’s Fountain.—It cannot surely 
be necessary to remind any intelligent reader that the purity 
of the blood determines every invalid’s health and vigour 
Holloway's medicine searches out the slihtest taint in the 
vital fluid. and neutralises or expels it so that the circulation 
supports the system in the place of sowing the seeds of decay. 
When epidemics are edvancing, and disease is steadily on the 
increase, it beboves every one to have a res'orative like these 
Pills. ready to t right any irregularity in stomach, liver, 
bowels, or kidneys, Holloway’s treatment is eapevially suit- 
able for the young, delicate and nervous, who are most sus- 
ceptible of any prev+iling sickness, and whom violent measures 
would endanger little lees than the epidemic 


Marhets. 


4 
CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, Aug. 27. 


The weather during the past week has been very favourable 
for harvest work, which is being actively proceeded with all 
over the country. There was a moderate supply of English 
wheat to this mworning’s market, the greater portion of which 
was of the new crop. For this factors demanded the rates of 
this day se’nnight, which buyers were unwilling to give, the 
bids being generally 50s. for the white, which is 4s. per qr 
under the prices realised on Monday last; the supply remained 
unsold at à late hour. Barley very fine, and prices in favour 
of the seller. Beans and peas unaltered. The return for the 
week shows no falling off in the arrivals of oate, which reach 
the enormous quantity of over 140,000 qrs. Notwithstauding 
this the trade to-day for this article was rather better than 
on Friday last. and the decline then noted has partially re- 
covered, the tales generally being at about the prices of this 


day week, 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Por Qr. 
WwW 6 . + 
Den and Kent, Pras—= 
old ee 53 to 56 Grey ee ee ee 


50 88 to 85 
Ditto new .. .. 42 6) £5 
White, old .. .. 55 61 


Foreign red. .. 48 62% 
„ White .. 62 62 

BaRLaYy— 

English malting .. 81 36 


Boilers ee ee ee 88 ° 49 
Foreign, White. 38 40 


RYE ee ee ee ee 26 28 


Chevalier .... 38 42 045 
r 
„ 2 oe 
oe ***. ˙ lUu 
potatoe .. 26 81 
Pale ee te °° 54 67 Irish black 6 20 25 
serene ee ee 64 white oka ae 26 


WH ce . cf 48 58 Foreign feed. . 
Bax 

Ticks % % ee & 44 

Harrow „ 44 47 


Fron — 

Town made. .. 47 30 
Small 47 51] Country Marks .. 86 49 
Egyptian ee ee 87 4) Noriolk & Suffolk 84 b6 


‘ BREAD. —Lonpon, Monday, Aug 27.—The prices of 


wheaten bread in the mettopolis are trom 8d, to 84d. ; house- 
hold ditto, 64d. to 74d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, Aug 27,—The total imports of foreign stock into 
London laat week amouuted to 15,877 head. lu the corre- 


consequently heav 
sd. per SIbs, Calves met a heavy inquiry, at 2d. per 8lbs. 


’ 
„ 


| 


—— 


lens money. In pigs scarcely any business was done, at late 


rates. 

Per 8lbs. to sink the Offal. 

s. d. 8. d s d 8 d 
Int. coarse beast, 8 8 to 4 0 Prime Southdown 6 10 to 6 0 
Second quality .4 2 4 8 Lambs 6 8 6 0 
Prime large oxen 4 10 5 2 Lge.coarsecalves 4 2 4 8 
Prime Soota, Ko. 5 4 5 6 Prime small. .410 5 9 
Coarse inf.sheep.3 10 4 2 Large hogs . 4 0 4 6 
Second quality .4 4 6 0 Heat em. porkers.4 8 5 0 
Pr. coarsewoolled5 2 5 8 


Quarter-old store pigs, 30s. to 83s. each, Suckling Calves, 
208. to 33s. 


NEWGATE A&D LEADENHALL,' Monday, Aug. 27. 


The supplies of meat on sale at these markets, to-day, 
are very moderate. Prime beef and mutton move off steadily, 
at full quotations; otherwise, the trade is in a sluggish state 
at barely late rates. 


Per 8lbs. by the carcase. 


sd s 4. 8. d. 8. d- 
Inferior beef . .3 6 to 4 2 Small porxx . .4 8to5 0 
Middling ditto .4 4 4 6 luf. mutton .3 8 4 6 
Prime large do .4 6 4 8 Middlingditto .4 8 6 4 
Do. small do, 4 10 5 O/|frimeditto . .56 6 5 8 
Large pork. . 8 8 4 6 [Vea 6 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Lownpoy, Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Pears still continue to be imported from France. Oranges 
are becoming scarce, as are also West India pine-appies, 
the last cargo of which for this season is said to have arrived. 
Home-growu pine-apples and hot-house grapes are still plen- 
tiful, and prices for these, as well as for other kiuds of in- 
door produca are still the same as those of last week. Green- 
gages are now making their appearance; but these, as well as 
the best samples of other plums, are ecarce, and are fetching 
high prices. Vegetables generally are sufficient for the de- 
mand. Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, asters, 
larias, pelargoniums, fuchsias, balsams, cockscombs, stocks, 
mi, none tte, and roses, 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Aug. 7. — The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 8,404 ürkius butter and 2,575 bales bacon, 
and from foreign porte 24,608 casks, &., butter, aud 2,500 
bales bacon. We have had littie doing in Irish butter, and in 
some cases rather less taken, but the market keeps pretty 
steady. Foreign in good supply, aud prices a shade lower. 


lrish bacon sells steadily at about late prices; Hamburg 18. 
lower. 


POTATOES, — Boroves AND SPITALFIELDs, Monday, 
27.—The supplies of home grown potatoes on sale are some- 
what extensive. Geueraliy speaking, the trade is steady, as 
tullows :—Shaws, 60s. to 8Us.; Regents, 60s, to 110s. per ton. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Aug. 27.—Our 
market remains firm, with a steady consumptive demand ; 
which, if continued, bids fair to clear off the remainder of lust 
year’s growth by the time the new crop reaches us. wo 
pockets of the latter have already been received, realising 
the fancy prices of £16 168. and £12 128. percwt. Avcounts 
from the plantations are more promising ; the weather has 
contivucd extremely favourable throughout the whole of last 
week, aud both burr and hop are coming forward well. ‘ihe 
strung aud healthy bines have made great pro.ress, but in 
sectious of Mid and Kast Kent, where mould and lice abound, 
acarcely any improvement is perceptibie; aud the healthy 
bines, whether trom the wet w.nter or the heavy crop of last 
year, are certaiuly deficient of fruit. Shouid congenial 
weather prevail, however, for the next fortnight, we may yet 
look for a fair yield, but nothing like last year's. Accounts 
from Eu:ope are more satisfactory. There are sigue of im- 
provement in Belgium and Bavaria, and the frontier districts 
are also making good progress. The coming croup is estimated 
at half to two-thirds of last year’s. New York auvices to the 
lath inst. report the market as quiet and firm. Blight 
in the hop sections appears to be on the increase, Mid 
and Kast Kents, 1058., 1408., 1808.; Weald of Kent, 10us., 
1z0s., 140s.; Farnham and Country, 100s., 1258., 16Us, ; 
Sussex, 908., 1108. 1408.; Yearlings, 95s., 1108., live.; Bava- 
riaus, 130s., 1478., 170s.; Belgians 1008., 112s., 1258, The 
imports oi foreign hops into Joudon last week consisted of 
15 bales from Boulogne, and 34 bales from Rotterdam, 


WOOL, Monday, Aug. 27.—Since our last report, the trans- 
actious in home-growu wool have been ou the invrease, and 
very full rates have been realised for ali descriptious. The 
further reduction in the Bank rate for money has given 
greater contidence to buyers generally. Ihe supply of wool on 
sale is only moderate. 


SEED, Monday, Aug. 27.—The inquiry for red seed 
for the Continent continues, but the advanced rates re- 
quired by holders here pievents transactious at present. New 
Eutzlish wefoil, with limited quantity offering, finds buyers at 
fully is, advance. New rapesved is a slow sale. New winter 
tares are in good supply, aud at moderate rates. 


OIL, Monday, Aug. 27.—Linseed oil is firm, and is now 
worth 4is per owt, on the spot. Rape is steady, aud for 
other oils there is a fair average inquiry at our quotatious. 
The market for turpentine is quiet; spirite are selling at 
40. 6d. per ows. on the spot, 


TALLOW.—Lonpon, Monday, Aug. 27.—The tallow trade 
is steady to-day, and prices rule firm, New P. I. C. is quoted 
at 408. to 458, dd., aud 448. Od. tor old on the spot. ‘own 


} tallow 418. 6d. net cash. Rough fat 2s, 84d. per Slbs, 


COALS, Monpay, Aug. 27.—Market very firm at last day’s 
rates, Haswell, 20s, 6u.; Tees, 208. 3d.; South Hettous, 
20s. 6d.; Kden's, 188. 9d.; Tunsatall’s, 18s. 6d.; Lumley. 
1888. * ; Russell, 198.; Hartleys, 178. 9d. Fresh ships, 17. 
At sea, 5. 


Advertisements, 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE 
FUR ANY PERIOD. 

OR FOR THREW YEARS’ PURCHASE, HIRE ALLOWED. 
CARRIAGE Yann. 


PEACHEY’S 
CITY OF LONDON PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-RUUMS, 


72 & 73, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, . o. 
An extensive assortment of PLANOFORTES, WAKRANT EI, 
New and Secoud-haud, of Every Descriggion and Price, 
HABMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIKE, 

„New Grand Pianofortes for HI RB, for Concerts, Lectures, & o. 


24 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


BOUKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater. 
aoster-row, K. * 


PARUELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
1 Railway Station in Englaud. 


ook Svcieties, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 
sent Oairiage Free on receipt of the published 


ANY BOO 
" Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 


Limp cloth, price 1s., ) 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY ; or, How to Make 


a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. By 
T. MacLaren. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E O. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUB OF 
1 ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
4 BROWN. 


VOLS. I. to IV, in paper covers, price 10d. each, 
VOLS. I and II., in one vol., cloth, 28. 
VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol, cloth, 2s. 
VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol., 
cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
„They contain some very startling statements and some 
“9 appeals to the reason and conscience.’’— Zhe Christian 


or 
‘+ We are glad to see a re-issue of these admirable addresses.’ 
Derby Mercury. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, J. O. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, One Vol., cloth, price 10s. od., 


LINTOoN GRANGE. A Novel. By J. R. 8. 
HaRINGTON, 

ee ene ee ee ae ace a: bak ver 1m 

2 of character. l Reader ny 


„% * Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a r 
tion, The plot is well conceived, the characters -drawn, 
and the writing easy aud vigorous.”—TZhe Morning Star. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


NEW MUSIOAL SERIAL. 


THE PART-SINGER. | Edited by 
T. Crampron. In Id. Nos. and dd. Parts. 
Each Number of the Part-Singer ” consists of Four 
demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieces, prin 
with new and superior type. Its aim is to supply the Public 
with acourate arrangements of Standard Part Songs and 


National Melodies, together with New 8 in- 
cluding Glees, within the capabilities of most On Societies, 
and Musical Family Circles. 


List of contents of the numbers published sent on applica- 
tion to Publisher, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 


NEW SACRED PART SONG. 
Just published, price Id., 
HE CHRISTIAN MARINER. Composed 
by H. T. Lastis, Mus, Doc, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 


Now ready (Jackson, Walford, and Co., Paternoster-row), 2s. 


post 2s. 2d., 
TIR and nn by E. MILES 
and SON, DENTISTS, 15, LIVERPOOL STRERT, 
CITY, treats of everything n to be known about 


AKTIFICIAL TEETH, the BEST SETS and NEWEST 
IMPROVEMENTS, True gold, rubber, self-adhesive work, 
flexibie linin for tender gums, 40. 


A WORK on NERVOUSNESS, Indiges- 

tion, Low Spirits, Weakness, Lassitude, &o., sent free 
for two stamps. This work contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion, and should be read by every body. 


A: dress, Mr. Alf Wilford Ho Burton-crescen 
London, W. O. i * * 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLE&T-SPREET (Corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33. 43, 58., 


and 6s. per ream, 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 53. 6d., 
and 6s, 6d. per thousand, 


STRAW PAPER—I 
1 mproved quality, 2s. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s, 6d. 


per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4 0d avd 
6s, Gd. per ream, 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Orest, 
Arms, oc Address, on best qualities of Paper or 15 


Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 100, P 


Just published, 


Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, 

from 5s,; three letters, 7s. Business or A 0 ies from Ys, 

5 Aon n plain 4s. per roams 3 
uled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immense 

qualities always in stock, Samples nied nee N 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 

most * — ag a | —— 1 * cream 

r, 4 r dosen. 

rere oP Se * 
Illustrated Price List of — Despatch Boxes, Sta- 

ti Cabineta, F ri 

e 8 — — ie Scales, ting Cases, Portrait 

(EsTABLISHED 1841, 


One Shilling each, post free for extra stamp, 


RTES of Revs. Newman Hall, Samuel 


Martin, O. H. Spurgeon, Thomas Binney, Dr. 
W. M. Puushon, Henry Allon, Cartes of every geleert : 


ty pu 
lished at le, and ls. 6d. each. bums. 
A series of about 2,0 0 Cartes from pe er pain ', 
Je 


6d. each. Scraps in endless variety. Portraits 
Frederiok Jones, 144, Oxford-street, W. 


()‘WELVE CARTES DE VISITE for 2s, 8d. ; 
50 Bijou Portraits, 3s. 2d.; Daguerreotypes, &., 1s. 

extra. Carte to elegant size Cabinet Picture, 5s. ; 

Nee 
i 6 oe 

Kegent-street, W.—L. PHILLIPS, — 5 ; 


Send Oarte and Stamps. Perfect 


Copies, with original : ued, Carte 
by 8 d- Je, Oa. diss, Daguecrestype, and other 2 
R F 


BO ac ORO Cll gy er 


‘Jonw MWnuans. With an 


„ Avaosr 20, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


smn. 


T NEW WORK ON MISSIONS. | 
Just published, in crown ‘vo, with Engravings, price 66, cloth, 


ISSION LIFE in ISLANDS of. the 

nie, ave te eas 

tod Rev. ü ele B. A., * Preface ‘by Bar. Henry 
LLON, 


efforts to do good. Eclectic Review, 

„This record of Mr. Buzacott’s life in the South Seas tally 
bears out all that has been said in his praise. It shows him 
to have been possessed of a . 
siderable tact in dealing with men, of unflinohit 
—— caaummnn Soreten otion to his os work.” — 


Nonconformist, | 
„I cannot but give to | the fest rank among missionary 
London : John Snow and Oo., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


histories "on . James P. 


This da for General: Circulation, a Crear | 
Boron. Sixisenth Thousand, price Owe Santino, of the 


an Essay on the Crimes 
: with the Use of In- 
‘oxicatine Dr ENJimIn PA 
„The Mental and Moral Dignity of Woman,” 40. 
London : John Siow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


| Recently published, price 3s., 


BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED PRINT of 
the New MISSIONARY SHIP, “JOHN WILLIAMS.” 
London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Sixty- first Thonsand, wi th Engravings, price One Shilling 
(originally 12s.). 
NARRATIVE of MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISES in the N SEA ISLANDS. By the Rev. 
Introductory Notice, including a 
Hi-tory of the new Misiones Bhip, by the Rev. Dr. Tipman. 
: Satta Epr- 


FN 
. 


buildin and equipment of a new ‘ 
171 blish it — — ite * 
a can ven 
n Witness, p December te 


post ide tin Sevenpence, 


A BEAUTIFUL ALBUM PHOTOGRAPH 
of the New Missionary Ship “JOHN WILLAAMS.” | 
London: John Snow and Oo., 2, Ivy-lane. Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK ON POPERY. 

In post Svo, cloth, price 6s., 
POFERY, ARCTENT and 2 Its 
2 ions with Warnings ‘and’ Ges Gotneeis a the Pop 


of By tbe Rew. Jon Campsett, D 


Here are thirty-five terrible chapters. Dr. Campbell has 
sworn “No = with Rome!’ and through a long and 
has his oath. We need not say that this 
most masculine writing. There is no 
ch mincing the matter here. As a commenta ry 
— 2 7 — "am Rainbow, 

London: John Snow and Oo., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
. ey Present. 8 N cloth, 1s, 6d. 

in white silk, 2s, 6d. 


OUNSELS to a NEWLY - WEDDED 
Wives. 1 for — =* he a pap ae 


the 
brancer for Life, By Rev. Joux Morison, D.D. 
London: John Snow and Oo., 3, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


: Fourth Thousand, cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d., 


1 DOMESTIC ALTAR; or, Prayers for 
banker! * 2 of Families. With Occasional Prayers and 
By Rev. . Tempe. 


* ere i age is food for the hungry, water for the 
. prayers 1 ** million; while its extraordinary 
e easy reach of the day-labourer.“ 
London : John Suow and Oo., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


" Just published, a New Balten, Twenty-sixth Thousand 
crown 810, wi “Portrait, da., : 


Ts CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER 
rn OVER DEATH: being a Narrative of 
28 Soenes in the Life of the late W. Gordon, M. D., 
By the Rev. Newman Hawt, LL. B., Author of 
128. to Jesus.“ 


ote of gold and silver sink into utter insignificance 
phe oes Sed in competition with chis invaluable memoir.”— 


London : Site Cav end Gow: Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
Fourth Thousand, greatly ed 18mo, cloth, gilt edges, 


TAE pROTHER BORN for ADVERSITY ; 
of the Saviour’s Sorrows and Suffer- 
Lee," a 2 of Hi lowers. By the Author of God is 

* Ko., 40. 

** Foroib) 
©, experimental, and rich in Christian experience.” 

14 beautiful little boo 

5 poopie e e e, „ edify, 


London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


- QUESTION. 


The three follo Traota, belonging to the series of Essays 
on the Connection ween the Church and the State, are now 
28 


I. By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D., 


IVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY TRIED by their only AUTHORITATIVE 
TEST, the WORD of GOD. Price Fourpence. 


II. By Rev. J. H. HINTON, M. A., 


IVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of RELIGION 
IMPEACH the INTRINSIC POWER of the GOSPEL. 
Price Twopence. 


III. By JOHN NN. D. D., of Edin- 


CIVIL OBEDIENCE, Price 9d. 


eee ere “The Duty of 

Magistrate in Res J. Pye Smits, 
D. D.; ** Dissent not 2 by Rev. : **The Law 
of Christ for Maintaining His” Ch * by Davip Youna, 
D.D. ; 3 and Selections from the Works of Epwarp MIALL. 
Esq. ; Hon. and Rev. Barrist W. Nori; Rev. Joun Exy, and 


others. 
The whole series, which will be published at short e 
will consist of Ten or Twelve Ir. 
forwarded free * as they are issued from the 
application to blisher. Price (for the series 55 83. 6d. 


t free paid). 
ae cz. 13, and 8 will be sent by return of post. 
Lenden : Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Pa and Control; and ARTHUR’ MIALL, 18, Bouverie- 
atreet, Fleet-street, E. 0. 


THE SECRET OF LIFE; 
Being Hight Sermons ages at Nottingham by SAMUEL 


** Worthy ree» Beg . with that welcome which a 
genuine book deserv For their genuine age of 
4 aud the 1 and sincerity of thought | 
ese sermons may safely and warmly be commend 
—— are capable of reading with wise discrimination.” 


5 
145 well worth listening to on the Sunday. for all the bigh, 
religious, and moral purposes for which the Christian ministry 
is instituted, as the Times or the Pall Mall Gazette is wo 
reading for other purposes on a week - day.”—Christian 


% Pall of real excellence bs ing 


3 is a me | orous, — tone — — eight 
mountain air, in which they might 
— deen born, fy are — for their strong practical 


commen — 1 — AG agasine. 

** On the whole, we are iuclined to say that this volume of 
sermons is one of the freshest and most suggestive that we 
have seen for a long time.“ Freeman. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


‘ Lately published, price 5s., gilt cloth, a 
AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE; or, Way- 
Brewed — hy — gam peaseneone Ban EDw 4x MIALL. 
in — — tad aheshe in style, Is, ‘and belong to» class sure to 
. ̃² Sis thee iolanwe heats 
in such quiet and — Sueaien.” "British Quarterly 


Review. 
4% Wins upon us by its hearty feeling and kindly humour.“ 
theneum. | 


A 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HE POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. 
Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HE BASES of BELIEF. An Examination 
of Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
Facts and P Third Edition. Price 


8s, Od oioth. 1 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Second Edition, price is. (pp. 64), 


USEYISM the SCHOOL of the INFI- 
DELS; or, Broad Church” the Offspring of High 

Church; with a Few Words to the Evangelicals. By a Lay- 

we We er chlet will ha wide circulation, and 
„We trus e pam w vee wid on, 

we can hardly imagine a w service to 

the truth than migh 


ong ago, and so much of the 
warning is needed, t notwithstanding the serious blemish 
we have pointed out, (i e., — 1 sy the Broad Church- 
man "os Glen} os els writer y, and wish him 
God's blessing.” (Christian 8 

‘* Whether the reader agrees with the writer or not, he will 
0c den — dar to him the merit of having well studied his subject. 


rr poles n. 18, Bouveri⸗- street, Fleet-street, E. I. 


Price 9d., 


1 IRISH REGIUM DONUM: ite His- 

tory, Character, and Effects. By a Scorrian Vvolvnranr 

“It is truly refreshing in these days of general defection 

from the standard of voluntaryism to read such a clear, 

vigorous, trenchant, and, witbal unimpassiuned, exposure of 

the evils of endowments as we have in this pamphiet on the 
Irish Regium Donum.”—Ardrossan Herald, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet - street, E. 0. 


Price 18. 6d., stiff wrapper; by post, 18. 8d., 


I IRISH CHURCH: a Historical and 
pi phiet —— By mame 8 — 

w ot be too widel 

1 should be in th hands of member 

00 n the 6 f 

| * —— and public man. Patriot. fhe ; 

It is an impartial and masterly hould of the whole sub- 

ject, historical and statistical, aud should be in the hands of 
every Reformer.’ Manchester Braminer 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-strest, B.C, 


Third Edition, in 18mo, price 4d, 


A» MANUAL EXPLANATORY of CON. 
SOE ATOR AL PRINCIPLES, By Rev. Gronda 
Payug, L 


“We wish this were the thirtieth, rather than the third, 
edition of a book which ought to be tamiliar to all the younger 
congregativns.’ aan acs iis 


2 
For copies for gratuitous distri- 
bution, are 1 to the pub: 


By Rev. Cunistorner Nevite, 
Late Rector of Wickenby, and Vicar of Thorney. 


A LETTER to the RIGHT HON. W. E. 


* M. P., vt the 3 State of the Church 
Question. Second ition. 


political NON CON! FORMITY. a Letter 
to CuarnLes Ros u, Esq., of Liverpool. Price 6d. 


ELIGION and POLITICS: a Letter to 
anom, Mos, Eeq., M. P. 8d. 


ME LAW of CHRIST with RESPECT to | 


1 


THE CHURCH AND STATE| MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSORIPTION, 

FOR A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any Date. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


———_<— 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Contents of No. IX., for SEPTEMBER. Now ready. 
1, Is 3: Reom for Works of of Mercy in a Busy London Life ? 


2. Basiy Catholic in Wester Europe. By Robert Laing; 


8. Felix Holt, 
4. The Authorship of the Imitation of Christ.” By William 


Maccall, M A 
5. The Divine Right of Kings: History of the Dootrine. By 
James Gairdner, M. 
6. . — Life of Julius Cesar. Vol. II. Second Paper. 
By the Rev. C. Merivale, D. O. L. 


7. Notices of 
Alexander Strahan, London and New York. 


Trier — EXTENSION of TIME. 
Mr. DUNOAN MATHESON, Editor of “ the Herald of 


Mercy,”’ a compliance with various solicitatio A 
enabled, thro ugh the indness of the Proprictor orf 
Dublin Tract — "to extend the time for — 


Grant Packais of the Dublin Tracts to the end of September, 
with the hope of encouraging a more extensive circulation. 
During this, and the following month, therefore, Tract Dis- 
tributors may still be supplied with Packets F eden 4 ibs. 
each, on their contributing the nominal sum of ls. 
to cover incidental 
Of these Packets o are five kin da, numbered as below, 
each separate kind containing an assortment of — sixteen 
different Tracte—about 8,500 peges of printed matter 
No. 1. Short Tracts for General Distribution. 
2. Short ag Mai Tracts do. 
3. Large- Type do. 
4. Tracts ot spp. ‘on upwards, do. 
5. Tracts for Inquiring and Anxious. 

„ No Packet can be sent without payment of ls, per 
Packet accompanying the order, 

Orders for the above may be addressed to Mr. S. W. Par- 
tridge, 9, Paternoster-row, London, or to Mr, J. H, Micklem, 
11, Market-sticet, Manchester, to whom respectively Lost- 
office Orders may be made payable. 


As parties ordering will have to pay the carriage of their 
parcels, it is specially requested that instructions as to con- 
veyance may be sent with order. 


9, Paternoster-row, Aug. 1, 1866. 


Price Fourpence, 


TATE-CHURCHISM : Lectures and Letters 


on the above subject, by the Rev. J. D. MassinaHam, 
M. A., Incumbent of St. Paul's, W ; and the Rev. 
Enocnh MELLOR, rey of Liverpool. tea by the Rev. 


Exnoce is gp em 
London: Arthar 2 18, Bouverie-street, I. O. Hudders- 
feld: 8. Whitehead, Neow-street, 


THE WIFE’S TEIALS. A Tale. By Emma Jane 
Worsoise, Author of “‘ Lottie Lonsdale,” The Lilling- 
stones, Campion Court, St. Julian’s Wife,” Life of 
Dr. Arnold,“ 4. Toned paper, fecp. 8 vo, 88. 6d. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE or, The Chain and its Links. 

‘Toned paper, fscp. 8%, 5s, 

THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLINGSTONE. Toned 
paper, fecp. 8vo, 5a. 

CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the Eject- 


— Two Hundred Years Ago. Toned paper, np. 
vo, 5s, 


=e of DR. ARNOLD. Toned paper, fscp. 8vo, 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
J. B. Wess. New Edition. With Forty-four Illustrations 
by GILBERT and BARTLETT. Fesop. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

THE PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 


the Author of The rrince of the House of David. tal 
Eight lilustrations. Fecp. 8vo, 56. 


THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 
Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. IncraHaM, 
With Eight Illustrations. Facp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Virtue Brothers - Co., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 
London, 


Just published, price 5s., 2 

URREY CONGREGATIONAL 
HISTORY. By Jon Wappinoron, D.D. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


CHOLERA! CHOLERA! CHOLERA! 
Published this day, new and revised edition, demy 8vo, cloth 
„ ie on. y ovo, ’ 


INVALUABLE TO Heads OF FAMILizs, EMIGRANTS, MERCHANT 
OCarrams, &c. 


Dé: SPENCER THOMSON’S 
DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and HOUBE- 
HOLD SURGERY. Thoroughly revised and 
to the present state of Medical Science, incl 
and Causes of the prevailing Epidemic, and the boat's modes of 
theatment. With the addition of an — and a Chapter 
on the Management of the Sick Room. IIlustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, 

** The best and safest book on domestic medicine and honse- 
oe . which has yet appeared. London Journal of 


8 Charles Griffin and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


— — 


EAP BOOKS at BULI’S LIBRARY. — 

SURPLUS COPIES of Dr. KITTO’S CYLUOPADIA of 
the BLBLE—Dr. RAFFLES’ LIFE—Rev. F. W. KUBLKI- 
SON’S LIFE—PALGRAVE'’S ARABIA—The PENNY 
ine rhe ar and A Books, are now = sale at 
grea ues —5 moore 
. Pea «= Ab ae . — talogues gratis,—52, Wig 


: John Snow and Oo., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, | 


"Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-strect, Fleet-street, B. O. 


ror dl. n, gil aM No. 1 
Fileet-street, London; and prin 8 Kinasros 
————— , August 29, 1860, 


